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AN Tn es 1 25 | 
EXAMINATION 
| | Of the late | a 
Archdeacon EC HA R D's Account 
2 ,509T:HR 26 * 


| MARRIAGE- EBSAEE Ee: 


OE L O R D!. 
es Can uſe no better Apology for the 8 
I am going to take, than that your Lord- 
&« ſhip hath ſupplied me with, where you de- 
3 clareit; © To be every honeſt Man's Duty 
«© to oath the Memory of the Dead 
4 ys undeſerved Re proach ; provided he be furniſhed 
« with ſufficient Materials for it. For, kt the Injury come 
« from-what Hand it cuil, to conceal the Truth in fuch a 
© Caſe, is being acceſſory to the Evil. 
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I know. not whether your Lordſhip will allow. the 
- Materials, I am furniſh'd with, to be ſufficient for that 
Purpoſe 1n the late Alcon, Echard's Caſe. But this 
{Ido know, and find my ſelf oblig'd to declare it, That 
- he was innocent of the Crime with which your Lordſhip, 
in your Vindication of General Monk, ſeems to reproach 
him, by inſinuating fo often as you dos in that Piece, as 
if you thought his Account of the Portugal-Match, as you 
call it, to be a Story of his own Invention. Whereas I 
am certain, that the Subſtance of what he relates concern. 
ing that Aﬀair, did come from that Honourable Perſon 
whom he names for his Voucher ; and whoſe Authority 
your Lordſhip acknowledges to be of the greateſt Weight 
in this Caſe. For I had it my ſelf from Sir Robert South- 
wells own Mouth, and was, I believe, the firſt that im- 
parted it to Mr. Echard. 


It was, I ſuppoſe, upon the notice receiy'd from me, 
that the Archdeacon applied to the late Mr. Hut have ll for 


further Information, if any could be had, from Sir Robert's 


Papers; and borrow'd of him the Manuſcript he refers to. 
That he did fee and diſcourſe with that Gentleman I am 
well aſſur d; for he carried a Meſſage to him from my 
ſelf, and brought back an Anſwer, which, I am fatisfy'd, 
no other Perſon could give: And that he had the Uſe of 
the ſaid Manuſcript I believe; becauſe he affirms it, 
whoſe Veracity was never, that I know of, call'd in 
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1181 
queſtion by any Man of Credit, before the Vindication of 
General Monk appear'd in Print. I might add, That Mr. 
Southwell lived many Years after the Publication of Mr. 
Fchard's Hiſtory ; who, had he not lent him ſuch a Ma- 
nuſcript, was a Perſon of more Honour than to ſuffer a 
Falſhood to be impoſed upon the World in his Father's 
Name, could we ſuppoſe the Archdeacon to be ſo wicked, 
and ſo ſtupid, as to attempt it. 


There are two Paſſages in that Hiſtory relating to the 
Affair in queſtion, at which your Lordſhip hath taken 
Offence. | 


The one is in Vol. 2. p. 888. where the Archdeacon 
writes, that the Marriage between King Charles the Se- 
cond and the Infanta of Portugal was firſt propoſed by 
the Portugueſe Ambaſſador to General Monk before the 
Reſtoration, and ſoon after it by the General to the King. 


The other is in Jol. 3. the 81ſt and following Pages; 
where, after a Repetition of the ſame thing, the Arch- 
deacon adds an Account of the Oppoſition made to this 
Marriage by the Lord Chancellor Hyde ; the Treaty 
whereof, as the Archdeacon aſſerts, was begun without 
the Chancellor's Knowledge, and concluded without his 
Approbation. I ſhall examine each of theſe Paſſages 
apart. | LT 
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That which Offends your Lordſhip in the Former is, 
not the thing there related, but the manner in which it 
is related; or rather, the Archdeacon's wrong Timing it. 
For as to the thing itſelf, © Whoever adviſed this Mar- 
4 riage, your Lordſhip, “for your Part, can ſee no 
4 Reaſon to diſown the Advice, and you think it could 
ce be no Diſhonour to the Duke of Albemarle to have 
&© been the principal Agent in it. For where could there 
© have been found a more virtuous Princeſs,. every way 
« qualify'd, and worthy to fit upon a Throne? If Pro- 
“ yidence, having other Views for the Happineſs of a 
© Nation, thought fit to deny the Bleſſing of a fruitful 
Bed, was any Man to anſwer for that? And then, 
as to the manner of the Archdeacon's Relation, all that 
your Lordfhip is diſpleaſed at is, His having aſſign'd it a 
wrong Place in his Hiſtory. For © if the Scene had been 
laid after the General had openly declared himſelf ¶ for 
the Reſtoration] © and was ſecure of his Point,” (which, 
iI miſtake not, will appear to be the very Cale) © there 
„ might, as your Lordſhip allows, have been ſome Senſe 
in the Story. It being your Lordſhip's Opinion, 
That when the Reſtoration was declared, the Portu- 
« gueſe Ambaſſador might very well make ſuch. a Propoſal * 
“to the General. And, which is more, you think it 
probable, That the General might give car to it, ſo 
« far as to engage himſelf to recommend it to his Majeſty's 
L and his Miniſters Conſideration at a proper time: So 
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* far, ſays your Lordſhip, may be true:” And — 
as I take it, the Archdeacon ſays not. 


What is it then that provokes your Lordfhip to treat 
that Reverend Perſon in ſo cruel a manner, that the vileſt 
Impoſtor could hardly be worſe uſed by any Gentleman ? 
Why, © the Archdeacon 1s in ſuch a Hurry for fear the 
c Chancellor ſhould be thought the firſt, Mover of the 
« Marriage, that he brings the General and tlie Ambaſ- 
£ ſador together before matters were ripe for it; the Ge- 
« neral having not as yet diſcovered his Purpoſe to call 
“ home the King, nor ſuffered any Mortal to penetrate 
into his Secret. So that it ſeems the Archdeacon might 
have eſcaped this hard Uſage, had he told the Story a few 
Pages later than he does. But, if I am not much miſtaken, 
it will appear that your Lordſhip was in too much Haſte, 
and had not taken time to confider, when you charged 
him with the ſame Fault. 

5. | 

The Archdeacon ſpeaks of two' ſeveral Viſits made by 
the Ambaſſador to the General on different Occaſions, and 
at diſtant Times, when Matters were full ripe for what 
he had to propoſe at each Viſit. 


It was about ſix Weeks aſter the General's Arrival at 
London before the Ambaſſador could have any Buſineſs 
with him, and then he was become the moſt proper Per- 
Tn to be applied to about that which wh the faid Miz 
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niſter in England: It was to ſolicit the Execution of a 
Treaty, before made with the Powers then in being, 
whereby England ſtood engaged to aſſiſt Portugal (which 
at that time was in eminent Danger of being over- run by 
the Spamards) with a certain Number of Troops. Colonel, 
or Commiſſioner Monk (as his Maſters of the Junta thought 
fit to call him at his firſt coming to Town) had as yet 
nothing to do in Matters of that Nature. He had no 
Vote in the Council of State, as not having taken the 
Abjuration-Oath : Nor could he diſpoſc of any Troops, 
as having Four others join'd with him in Commiſſion to 
govern the Army ; Three of which Number were ſure to 
thwart him 1n any thing he ſhould propoſe. Nor was he, 
if we can believe thoſe who write moſt favourably of him, 
free from Apprehenfions, that his Commiſſion, ſuch as it 
was, would be taken from him, and himſelf clapt up in 
the Tower, where perhaps his Head might not be out of 
Danger. Such being his Condition at his firſt coming to 
Town, every Body will agree with your Lordſhip, that 
he had other things to mind at that time than Mazch- 
Making. It was not till after he had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the City and Hearts of the Citizens, expoſed the Rump 
to the Inſults of the Rabble, reſtored the ſecluded Mem- 
bers, brought the n firſt to conſtitute him Cap- 
tain-General and Commander in Chief of all the Forces in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and then to diſſolve them- 
ſelves, that he had any thing to do with foreign Miniſters. 
It was then that the Portugueſe Ambaſſador addreſſed him- 
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ſelf to him for the firſt time, he being then become the 
only proper Perſon to determine what Regiments ſhould 
be aſſigned for the Service of Portugal. Nor did the Am- 
baſſador, at this his firſt Audience, pretend to penetrate 
into the General's Secrets: He diſcovered; 'tis true, a 

very important One to his Excellency, but without pre- 
tending to any Return in Kind. Nor does it appear, that 
there was a Word ſaid of any Marriage-Propoſal, on either 
fide, till a good while afterwards, when the intended 
Reſtoration was publickly known and avow'd by all Parties 
concerned. But let us ſee Mr. Echard's Account: of what 
paſſed on that Occaſion, and then compare it with that 


Summary of the ſame, which your Lordſhip hath been 
pleaſed to give us, 


The Archdeacon, after having ſet forth at large the 
ſeveral Steps by which the Gan! aſcended to that Height 
of Power to which he was now arrived ; and which was 
ſuch, that de Bordeaux the French Ambaſſador preſſed him 
to take upon himſelf the Government, thus proceeds : 


In the mean time the General had Application of 
another kind made to him from the Portugal Ambaſſador, 
« Dom Franciſco de Mello, who came over to England upon 
« this following Occaſion : Upon the Concluſion of the 
« late Pyrenean Treaty, the French, the more to blind the 
Eyes of the Spaniards, and to excite the Portugueſe to 
« ſeck out new Helps, had pretended to deſert the In- 
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tt tereſt of the latter, and to leave them to the Mercy of 
&« the former; which occaſion'd this Miniſter to apply to 
the Powers, then uppermoſt in England, for a certain 
„Number of Troops, to be ſent to the Aſſiſtance of his 
<« Maſter; which at length concluded in a Treaty with 
the Council of State, now lying in the Paper-Office. 
< But when Monk's Power became ſo conſpicuous, [in the 
« 39d Vol. it is, General Monk coming at this JunQture to 
London, and ſuperſeding all before him] he made his 
chief Overtures to him; and being accompanied with 
Father Ruſſel, a Prieſt of the Engh/þ College at Lisbon, 
< who ſerved him as an Interpreter, He at the firſt time ſpoke 
« only thus much to him, That he would not preſume to en- 
4e quire if his Excellency had any good Inclinations for the 
King's Return; but this he would advertiſe him, as an 
Intelligence of great Moment to England, that the 
« Spaniards had reſolved, if his Majeſty ſhould be called 
< home, to detain him at Bruſſels till he had engaged for 
the Reſtitution of Dunkirk and Jamaica. The General 
| © made no Anſwer. 


This is the firſt time that the Archdeacon brings the 
General and the Ambaſſador together, and we have here 
all that then paſſed between them, excepting what might 
relate to the above-mentioned Treaty. Your Lordſhip 
will pleaſe to obſerve, that we find this Paſſage in the 
Archdeacon's Hiſtory immediately before your Uncle's 
Addreſs to the General, which was ſome Time after the 

Long- 


19 1 
Long-Parliament had been diſſolved, on the 16th of 
March, and that the General had been in Town from the 
zd of February. The Archdeacon proceeds; | . 
e But when the Ambaſſador found that he was heard, 
and that there were ſome good Effects of his Intelli- 
„ gence.” Or, as it is in the 3d Fol. © This cauſing 
His Majeſty's ſudden Removal to Breda, when he was 
« out of the Power of Spain ; de Mello proceeded to other; 
“Matters with the General, and propoſed a new Alliance, 
« a Marriage between the King and the infants: of Fer- 
« tugal. | n 


Theſe two diſtin Conferences, between which chaten 
could not be a leſs diſtance of Time than was between 
the firſt Notice given by the Ambaſſador of the intended 
Detention of the King, and of its being known in Exgland 
that he was retired into the Hates Dominions, your Lord- 
ſhip, in order to make your ſelf and Reader merry at the 
Archdeacon's Expence, hath been pleaſed to jumble and 
confound together, laying the den long before che Date 
of the firſt Conference. 110 * 


“Then comes General Mont to Town; and this cun- 
ning Portugueſe, having a ſhrewd: Gueſs at his Intenti- 
« ons, which he had never yet revealed to any Man alive, 
« ſtrikes up another Bargain with him; which was, to 
60 n the King, when he ſhould think fit to call him 

; C | „home, 
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« home, to the Infants. And thus this profound Poli- 
& tician ſecures his Point both ways, by a preſent Alliance 
7 juſt then ſigned with the reigning Powers, as appears. 
in the Paper-Office at ¶ hite-Hall, and a future one with 


the next Comer, which never appear'd any where til 
6 Mr. Archdeacon made the Diſcovery. 


What your Lordſhip means by all this Pleaſantry is, I 
N ˖ 


That the Archdeacon introduces the Ambaſſador to | 
the General aſſoon as the latter arrived in London. How 
true that 1s, let the Reader judge, who has Eyes to read 


What is above. 


2. That tis ridiculous to imagine the Ambaſſador ſhould 


at that time ſo much as gueſs at the General's Intention 


to call home the King. This, for a Reaſon which ſhall 
be conſidered preſently, 


z. We have in the Third Place a Flight of your Lord- 


ſhip's Wit, which takes its Riſe from hence: The Arch- 


deacon, having mentioned the Agreement made between 
the Council of State and the Ambaſſador, quotes for his 


Authority the Treaty itſelf, no lying in the Paper-Office 


at White-hall; but ſome of theſe Words are left out in the 
laſt Volume, where he repeats the fame thing, which 
makes the Senſe appear imperfect. Whether this Omiſ- 
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ſion was occafion'd by the Printer's Overſight, or the Arch- 


deacon's own, your Lordſhip, it ſeems, is fo muck taken 
7 * P- 9 


with the Blunder, as not content with having expoſed it 
in the laſt Paragraph, you repeat it again in this, As ap- 
pears in the Paper-Office at White-hall. Your Readers 
perhaps will wonder how ſuch a Trifle ſhould raiſe fo 


much Mirth in a Perſon of your Lordſhip's exquiſite 


Taſte: How one accuſtomed to more manly Diverſions 
ſhould thus delight himſelf in blowing up a Feather. 


4. But, to ſay the Truth, this innocent Piece of Rail= 
lery ſeems to have been uſed not ſo much for its own 
fake, as to make way for another more pungent ; which, 


had there been any Ground for it, would indeed give a 
mortal Wound to the Archdeacon's Credit. Of the two 


Alliances mentioned by him, the one as already ſigned, 


the other as then propoſed, your Lordſhip admits that 
the former appears in the Paper-Office 5 but denies that 


the other ever appeared any where till Mr. Archdeacon 


made the Diſcovery. So that, according to your Lord- 
ſhip, that Reverend Perſon muſt have grofly impoſed upon 


the World, by pretending to have ſeen the Account he 
gives of that Matter, in a Manuſcript of Sir Robert South 
well; a Crime of ſuch a Nature, that one would think 
no ingenuous Man would charge another with, but upon 
ſuch Evidence as is not, I am ſure, to be had in this Caſe. 
Let me add, that I am confident your Lordſhip does not 
think that the Archdeacon was capable of any ſuch Im- 

C 2 | | poſture, 
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poſture. You could not ſurely think fo when you gave 
this Teſtimony of him; The Archdeacon was fully per- 
* ſnaded of the Truth of what he avers. His Miſtakes 
are not wilful ; if he has been ſometimes deceived by 
too implicit a Faith in his Guides, he certainly had no 
Intention of being himſelf a Deceiver. In this Caſe 
he could not be deceived, whilſt he had his Senſes about 
him; for he could not but know whether or no he had 
ſeen a read what he writes in the Manuſcript he quotes. 
As for his having been the firſt that publiſhed the Matter 
in queſtion to the World, that can be no Argument a- 
gainſt tie Truth of what he relates; if it were, it, would 
prove a great deal too much, and extend to more Caſes 
than that before us. There are ſeveral Particularities in 
this very Vindication of General Monk, which were, no leſs 
than any thing told by Mr. Echard, a Secret to the World, 
till your Lordſhip made the Diſcovery; which notwith- 
ſtanding, every candid Reader will believe them upon 
your Lordſhip's Authority : And fince Veracity 1s not 
confined to any Profeſſion, or Quality; nor to be meaſured. 
according to the Rank People hold in the World, your 
Lordſhip tis hoped will not be diſpleaſed, if in this re- 
ſpect we pay alike Deference to the Reverend Thſtarrany 
as we do to. the Right Honourable. 


The Reaſon why your Lordſhip thinks it ridiculous to 
Imagine, that the Ambaſſador ſhould, upon Monb's Ar- 
rival in London, fo much as gueſs at his Intention to call 

home 
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home the King, is, becauſe, as you aſſert, he had not 
then revealed his Intention to any Man alive. Be it ſo; 
and let all that Gamble, Price, Skinner, Oc. have ſaid 
to the contrary go for nothing. To make the thing look 
more incredible ſtill, your Lordſhip might have added, 
That from the time when he firſt began to ſtir in Scotland, 
till a good while after his coming to Town, his Excellency 
did not only keep himſelf upon the Reſerve in that Re- 
ſpect, but gave poſitive Aſſurances, that for his Part he 
had nothing leſs in view than the Calling in of Charles 
Stuart, nothing more at Heart than to live and die with 
a Common-wealth, in Oppoſition to King, ſingle Perſon, 
and Houſe of Lords. For to this Purpoſe were his many 
ſolemn Declarations, Proteſtations, Letters and Speeches, 
as well private as publick. But, all this notwithſtanding, 
the cunning Portugueſe being, as your. Lordſhip obſerves, 
a Spy by his Poſt, might long before his Arrival not only 
make a ſhrewd Gueſs, but take it for granted, that he 
was coming with a full Purpoſe to reſtore the King. 
This was firmly believed (upon what Grounds is ano- 
ther Queſtion) by the wiſeſt and greateſt as well of thoſe 
who feared it moſt, as of thoſe who wiſhed for nothing 
more. He began A March from Scotland on the firſt of 
Fanuary, 162; and it was near two Months before, that 
Whitlock, the moſt intelligent of thoſe then in Power, 
accompanied with Fleetwood, Deſborough, and other prin- 
cipal Commanders of the Army, was fent by the Committee 


1 Safety to acquaint the Common-Council of London, 
that 
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that Monk's real Deſign was to bring in the King. 'That 
I/hithck ſpoke as he thought on that nde appears 
from what paſſed in Gttets: little afterwards betword him 
and Neetævdod, whom he would have perſuaded to be be- 
ſorehand with Ark, by entering immediately upon a 
Treaty with the King, offering to go over in Perſon on 
that Errand, and giving this ſor his Reaſon; “ That it 
« was more than evident Moxk's Deſign was ho bring in 
& the King. And that there was no ſuch Difficulty, as 
ſome have imagined ſince, in bringing about this Deſign, 
in Mphitloch's Opinion at leaſt, appears from what he ad- 
ded, “ That the Inclinations of the Preſbyterian Party 
generally, and of many others, and of the City, and 
« moſt of the Parliament's old Friends, were the ſame 
« way ; and a great Part of the Soldiers: And that thoſe 
« here (in London) were revolted from him ¶ Fleetwood ) as 
« thoſe in the North under Lambert, and thoſe at Port/- 
« youth, and other Places: That Morxk could eaſily de- 
“ lude Haſſerigge, and the reſt of the Parliament-Men: 

« and that all the incenſed Lords and ſecluded Members 
© would be, and were active in this Defign : So that (ſays 
“M hpitloct the Coming in of the King is unavoidable. 


It was from a firm Perſuaſion that Monk, let him pre- 
tend what he would, had this, and nothing elſe in View, 
whilſt he was muſtering up his Forces in Scotland, and 
making ready for a March, that the Lord Fairfax in the 
North of England, the Lord Broght and Sir Charles Coot 

in 
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in Ireland, who had all before made a Tender. of their 
Service to his Majeſty, roſe up in Arms, reſolving to a& 
in Concert with him. It was upon a like Perſuaſion that 
the Scotch Nobility and Gentry, in order to haſten his 
March, chearfully brought in their Arrears of Taxes ; and, 
had he thought convenient, would have joined kite with 
the Forces of that Kingdom ; and this notwithſtanding 
that the good General was declaring all the while, that 
all he intended was to reſtore that deſpicable Remnant 
of a Parliament, commonly called the Rump, to their 
Seats, of which the Army had lately diſpoſſeſſed them. 
But the Scots, it ſeems, more cunning than your Lord- 
ſhip will allow the Portugueſe to have been, ſhrewdly 
gueſſed that he had ſome further Aim ; and, if we can 
believe Dr. Skinner, © Some of the Scots Lords, as well 
« as divers of the General's own Officers, had ſo far dived 
„ into his Proceedings (his impenetrable Secreſy not- 
withſtanding) that they did not only gueſs, but were 
« yery well aſſured that all this Buſtle was not made only 
4 to reſtore a few hated inconſiderable People to a Con- 
« dition of doing more Miſchief ; but that there was ſome 
« greater Deſign in hand than the Reſtitution of the 
&« Funtto Parliament. 


What wiſer Men believed when he was leaving Scot 
land, was in every Bodies Mouth before he got. to London. 
His Taciturnity in relation to the King did, 'tis true, 
continue ſtill the ſame, and his Profeſſions of Loyalty to 
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the Fanta | in. oppoſition to the ſecluded Members, as well 
as to any ſingle Perſon and Houſe of Lords, were no leſs 
frequent than before, if not expreſſed in ſtronger Terms: 
But ſtill his Actions, as People thought at leaſt, pro- 
claimed the contrary ; and more Credit was given to theſe, 
than to all the Proteſtations he could make. 


He had no ſooner taken up his Quarters on this fide 


the Teeed, than a Letter was brought him from the 


Speaker, ſignifying that his Maſters were then 1n quiet 
Poſſeſſion of their Seats, but without the leaſt Intimation 
of their Pleaſure that he ſhould proceed further ; which 
looked like a tacit Countermand, and, in a Day or two 
after, News came that Lambert's Party was intirely diſ- 
perſed, and, in Obedience to the Parliament's Orders, 


gone into their reſpective Quarters ; which, with the 


Submiſſion before made by Fleetwood and the Forces that 
continued with him, ſhewed that nothing now remained 
for Monk, but to return from whence he came. However 
he marched on ; which was then generally underſtood to 
be with an Intent to free the Nation from their Tyranny* 
whoſe Authority he pretended to maintain. Nor did all 
the Declarations he could make to the Purpoſes aforeſaid: 
hinder his being addreſſed to by the Genry and Com- 
monality of the Counties thro' which he paſſed, and by 
many from ſeveral remote Parts of the Kingdom ; all 
agreeing in the ſame Requeſt, that he would cauſe the 
ſecluded Members to be reſtored, or a New Parliament 

to 


[7 ] 
to be called; either of which would put an end to the 
uſurped Duwe then in being; and, in the Opinion of all 
Parties, prove the ſame thing in Effect as Calling home 
the King. And ſo great was the Confidence of the City, 
that this and no other was his real Deſign, that, tho 
they could draw nothing from him to the Purpoſe in 
anſwer to their Meſſage which found him at Morpeth, or 
to their Commiſſioners who attended him at Harborough, 
they thought themſelves ſufficiently encouraged and en- 
abled, by his nearer Approach to London, to ſet the Rump 
at Defiance ; as they did, by reſolving in Common-Coun- 
cil, and oubliekly decline to the World, that they 


would pay no Taxes but ſuch as were impoſe by a Full 
and Free Parliament. 


But tis a mere Jeſt with your Lordſhip, that the cun= 
ning Portugueſe, that profound Politician, as you are 
pleaſed to call him, ſhould gueſs at that, which ſcarce 
Any-body elſe made the leaſt Doubt of ; and which, far. 
from being a Secret, was now become the Voice of .the 
whole Nation. The Portugaeſes, whatever your Lordſhip 
may think of them, do not want their Share of Cunning, 
as they find by Experience whoever have Dealings with 
them of any Sort. They were at this time little leſs 
concerned than the Engliſh themſel ves, that the Govern= 
ment here ſhould come to ſome Settlement, which till 
then could not be in a Condition to ſend them the pro- 
miſed Succours, upon which, ſince the French had aban- 
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doned them to the Fury and Revenge of the Spaniards, 
the Safety of their Country depended ; as, in Effect, it is 
to the Forces which were afterwards ſent thither from 
hence, that they owe their Preſervation. Dom Franciſco 
de Mello, a Perſon ſo eminent for his great Abilities, that 
for many Ycars together he was almoſt continually em- 
ploy'd in Embaſſies and Negotiations at ſeveral Courts, 
was pitch'd upon to manage for them here in England ; 
who being, as your Lordſhip obſerves, a Spy by his Poſt, - 
could not, we may be ſure, fo far negle& his Duty, as 
not to be alert at the General's Motions, nor be fo ſtupid, 
as not to perceive which way they tended : He could not 
but fee how vaſt a Majority of all Ranks, Profeſſions, ang: 
Parties in the Nation ſtood affected; nor perhaps help 
thinking with V bitloct, that the Coming in of the King 


vas unavoidable : It was his Buſineſs then to make Court 


betimes to the Man who was like to be the immediate 
Inſtrument of ſo great a Change: So that, had the Ge- 
neral been then qualify'd to treat of Alliances with Fo- 
reign Miniſters, which for the Reaſons given above he 
was not, Dom Franciſco would in all likelihood have de- 
manded Audience of him at his firſt coming to Town. I 
will venture to fay, that his Excellency's Taciturnity and 
impenetrable Secrecy, ſo much inſiſted upon by your 
Lordſhip, would not have hindered that Miniſter from 
meeting him Half-way with his Propoſals, any more than 
It did Multitudes of others with their Addreſſes. 


But 


Lol 


But, in Fact, the Archdeacon does not bring their Ex- 
cellencys together, even for the firſt time, before the 
Stroke was juſt ready to be ſtruck, and the Reſtoration re- 
ſolved upon by the General. To prove this IT have one 
Reaſon to offer, over and above thoſe already given, which 
to you, my Lord, muſt appear unanſwerable: The firſt 
Viſit, that, according to Mr. Echard, the Ambaſſador made 

to the General, was, when the former came to give the 
latter Notice of the Reſolution taken by the Spaniards to 
ſeiſe upon the King's Perſon, and keep him in their 
Power till he ſhould conſent to the Reſtitution of Dune 
kirk and Jamaica. This muſt have been juſt before the 
time when your Uncle, having by the General's Order 
conferred with Mr. Morrice, came for his laſt Inſtructions 
to the General himſelf. Had his Excellency received the 
Intelligence ſooner, he would ſooner have imparted it to 
the King: For ſurely no Man ſhall perſuade your Lordſhip, | 
that this loyal Subject, ſo affectionate to his Maſter, could 
be guilty of ſo horrible a Miſpriſion, as to delay a 
Moment to warn his Majeſty of the Danger he was in, 
when he might prevent the Miſchief by diſpatching away 
an Expreſs for Bruſſels, or by communicating his Intelli- 
gence to any of the King's Friends, who then appear d 
barefac d about the Town in great Numbers. His Taci- 
turnity, whether natural or affected, could be no Excuſe 
for ſo great a Crime: For if he had a loyal Heart, of 
which your Lordſhip will not ſuffer us to make the leaſt 
D 2 Doubt, 
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Doubt, his Tongue, tho' ty'd like that Son's who never 
Jpoke till he ſaw the Enemy falling upon his Father, 


would have broken looſe upon ſo urgent an Occaſion. 


This Reaſon alone will, I ſuppoſe, convince your Lord- 


ſhip, That the Ambaſſador's firſt Viſit to the General was 
not made till a little before Sir Fobn Granville came to take 


his leave of the latter upon his Departure for Bruſſels ; it 


was probably in that very Interval of Time, which paſſed 
between the firſt and the ſecond Conference which Sir 
John had with the General. This is certain, That the 
Advice for the King's ſudden Removal out of the Spaniſh 


Dominions was no part of the Inſtructions which Mr. 
Morrice gave him by:the General's Order a Day or two 
before, as in all likelihood it would have been, had the 


General received his Intelligence at that time; but, as 


Lord Clarendon and Sir Thomas Clarges both write, was 


added by Word of Mouth, when Sir Fohn received his 
1. laſt Diſpatch. | 


: 6 This . e. The Diſcovery of ſo i important a Roereth 
« cauſing his Majeſty's ſudden Removal to Breda, where 
« he was out of the Power of Spain, de Mello proceeded 
« to other Matters with the General, and propoſed a 
% new Alliance, a Marriage between the King and the 
« Infanta of Portugal.” They are Mr. Echard's Words, 
which had your Lordſhip been pleaſed to take notice of, 
you could not have thought the Archdeacon to be in ſuch 


2 ren as thoſe who read you, without conſulting him, 
will 
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will be apt to imagine. You ſee here, that he ſpeaks of 
the Marriage-Propoſal, as made not till after Ks King's 

Removal to Breda, by which time, even according to 
your Lordſhip, Matters avere ripe for it; for when the 
News of that Removal was brought to England, the Re- 
ſtoration was no longer in queſtion: All the Diſpute a- 
mong thoſe who were then in Power was, who ſhould 
have the Honour to call home the King, and upon what 
Terms he ſhould be admitted to exerciſe the Royal Au- 
thority. The Long-Parliament had ſome time before 
ſtruggled for that Honour; William Prynne telling them, 
that ſince the King muſt come in (which was then taken 
for granted) it was fit the Son ſhould be called home by 
their Votes who had voted away the Father: But Mont 
it ſeems did not care that they ſhould have any thing to 
do in that Matter: The rigid Preſbyterians were all for 
baving his Majeſty brought in, but upon Coverant-Terms : 
The Lords and other Perſons of Quality, who uſed at 
that time to meet at Northumberland-Houſe to conſult 
about this great Affair, tho commmonly ſtiled the Chiefs 
of the Preſbyterian Party, were for reſtoring the King, 
and the Church too, to their full Rights; all they ſtuck 
at was, to conſider, how this Revolution might be brought 
about with Security to themſelves. Nor were they want- 
ing among the General's own Officers, who grew very 
troubleſome and importunate with him (not to ſet up ſor 
himſelf, to which, tis true, he had, whilſt the Long- 
Parliament was yet fitting, being tempted by a,few deſ- 


perate 
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. perate and then become deſpicable Wretches, who, could 


they get into Power again, were like to ſerve him as 
they did Dick Cromwell, or rather worſe, if it were poſ- 
fible, than they had done their lawful King, but) to be 
before-hand with the Parliament, which was then in 
Election, and aſſume the Glory and Advantage of the 
“ Reſtoration to himſelf and Army, whereby they might 
« fairly now oblige his Majeſty, and mend their own 
Fortunes. They undertook to engage the reſt of the 
&« Officers and the whole Army to a Concurrence in the 
Peſign. Skinner's Life of Gen. Monk, p. 321. And 
then, for the General himſelf, it is a very great Miſtake 


of your Lordſhip, where you ſay, That when the Mar- 


riage was propoſed to him, according to Mr. Echard's 
Account, he had never reveal d his Intentions of Calling 
home the King to any Man alive; for he had not only 
reveal'd them to Mr. Morrice, to Sir Fohn Granville, and 
to your Lordſhip's own Father, but declar'd them to the 
Aſſembly at Northumberland-Houſe: For how otherwiſe 
could he inſiſt, as he did there, That his Majeſty fhould 
be bound by his. Father's Conceſſions in the e of Wight? 
He had probably done the ſame to the rigid Preſbyterians 
in the City; for it was ſome time before the Convention 
Parliament met, that he preſs'd Mr. Sharp, then Agent 
for the Scotch Kirk, to wait on the King at Breda, and 
procure from him a Letter to Mr. Calamy, to be commu- 


nicated to the Preſbyterian Miniſters, whereby his Ma- 


jeſty ſhould fignify his Reſolution to own that Party. 
It 
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It may, I believe, be truly faid, that he had not yet re- 
veal'd his Intentions in one reſpect to any Man alive, at 
leaſt 'till he ſent your Father over to the King; for it 
docs not appear, that he had ever 'till then made known 
his Deſign to call home his Majeſty without any Condi- 
tions at all. If this was his real Intention, as your Lord- 
{hip affures us it was, he took his uſual Method to con- 
ceal it, by declaring and infinuating juſt the contrary j 
and that not only to both rigid and moderate Preſby- 
terians, but to Sir Fohn Granville, and by him to the 
King himſelf. For Sir John's Inſtructions contain'd ſuch 
Propofals, which, as we learn from Lord Clarendon and 
others, his Majeſty could not in Honour or Conſcience 
comply with : As that he ſhould grant a full Indemnity 
to thoſe who had murther'd his Father, without Ex- 
ception, unleſs it were of Four at the moſt ; a General 
\ Toleration in matters of Religion, which was then thought 
hardly conſiſtent with any ; and a Confirmation of their 
Titles, who were poſſeſſed of Lands in any of the Three 
Kingdoms, belonging to the Crown, the Church, and 
to thoſe Loyal Patriots, who had been ſtript of their 
Eſtates for their Fidelity to their King and their Coun- 
try. If his Excellency really intended to re-eſtabliſh the 
King on his Throne, free of all angenerous Impoſitions, 
as we muſt believe he did upon your Lordſhip's Word, 
how could he better diſguiſe and conceal his Intention, 
than by making ſuch Propoſals ? 


But 
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But this Secret, impenetrable as it was, could not 


hinder the Portagueſe Ambaſſador from purſuing his Point 


when he ſaw that the Reſtoration was reſolved upon; ſo 
that, had Mr. Echard introduced him then to the Nen! 
for che ſecond time, your Lordſhip, I ſuppoſe, would 
not think the Marriage-Propoſal unſeaſonable. But he 
ſays nothing, that I can find, which neceſſarily ſignifies 
its having been made before the firſt of May, when the 
Reſtoration was declared in full Parliament. And now, 
the Stroke being ſtruck, your Lordſhip agrees with the 
Archdeacon, that the Portugal Ambaſſador might make 
ſuch a Propoſal to the General; and that tis probabk the 
General might give ear to it, ſo far as to recommend it 
with all its Advantages to his Majeſty and his Miniſters 
Conſideration at a proper Time; which is all the Arch- 
deacon pretends to, only he adds, that this Affair was 
negotiated between Mr. Morrice and Mr. Ruſſel; and 
ſince there was time ſufficient for all this between the 
Firſt and the Twenty-ninth of May, you will now with- 
out doubt think it © very reaſonable, that the General 


4 might go on with the Plan of this, as well as of the 


Other Alliance; and that Mr. Morrice and at the 
Interpreter might be employ d in both. 


But ſtill there remains a Scruple with your Lordſbip, 
that wants to be clear d; © The Archdeacon, you ſay, 1s 
＋. in ſuch a Hurry that he makes the General propoſe 
« the 
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the Marriage too haſtily, upon his Majeſty's firſt ſet- 
* ing Foot upon Engliſh Ground. No ſooner did his 
« Majeſty land in England, faith the Archdeacon, hut 
&« the General offered him this Marriage-Pro poſal.” Theſe, 
it's true, are Mr. Echard's Words in his Third Volume: 
He had- ſaid to the fame Purpoſe in the Second; That 
&« this Propoſal was immediately and effeQually offered 
« by the General to the King at his Return; By which 
every candid and ingenuous Reader, your Lordſhip only 
excepted, doubtleſs underſtands that this was done upon 
the very firſt convenient Opportunity : And thus, as we 
may well ſuppoſe, the King himſelf was underſtood, 
when a Year afterwards he told his Parliament, that he 
had taken this matter into Confideration ever ſince he 
came into England. For would any Lord or Commoner 
imagine his Majeſty's Meaning to be, what the Words li- 
terally taken import, Ever ſince he ſet his Foot upon Engliſh 
Ground ? But your Lordſhip, it ſeems, will needs have 
it, that the Archdeacon repreſents the General as making 
the Propoſal on the very Day of the King's Entry into 
London, poſſibly for the Pleaſure of telling your Reader, 
« That his Thoughts were that Day taken up about 
“ ſomething which he liked better than a Wife of his 
« own; © alluding, I ſuppoſe, to ſome Story in a cer- 
tain Chronicle, which I have never been at Leiſure to 
conſult. © The General likewiſe, continues your Lord- 
« ſhip, had other Thoughts in his Head, more ſuitable to 
« the e of That Day: He had Two Advices upper- 

E © moſt 
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* moft in his Heart. He began by repreſenting the 
« Neceflity of preſerving the Forts and Garriſons in Scot- 
« land in the Condition in which his Majeſty would find 
“ them. Theſe Forts had been built and garriſon'd by 
the Engliſh Rebels, to puniſh the Scots for having rais'd 
two of the greateſt Armies, that ever march'd out of 
their Country; the one, to re-eſtabliſh the King's Father 
upon his Throne; the other, headed by his Majeſty him- 
ſelf, in order to effect what the General had then more 
happily accompliſh'd. 


Now one would think, that to adviſe the Demolition 
of thoſe Forts might better agree with that Day's Feſti- 
vity. Acts of Indemnity and Indulgence are commonly 
expected from Princes at their Foyous Entries And 
never was Entry more juſtly fo call'd, than that made by 
King Charles into his Capital on the Nine and Twentieth 
of May. And was it ſuitable to the Buſineſs of That 
Day, inſtead of opening the Priſon-Doors, to think of 
rivetting the Chains by which a whole Nation was held 
in Bondage, as a Reward for their Loyalty? More ſuit- 
able than the Thoughts of a Royal Marriage, the only 
thing wanting, as it was then believed, to compleat the 


Happineſs of that Day, by rendering it perpetual ? 


But, after all, this was not the Day of King Charlet's 
Landing in England, for he came aſhore on the 26th ſo 
early, that he got to Canterbury that Evening, and ſtaid 

| there 
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there all the next Day, being Sunday: Nor did he go 
farther than Rocheſter on the 28th. For once then let 
us take the Archdeacon's Words in a ſtricter Senſe than 
your Lordſhip puts upon them, and ſuppoſe he would 
have his Readers underſtand, That General Mont made 
the Overture of Marriage to the King before the 29th of 
May ; which, if I am not much miſtaken, every Reader 
will allow he had fair Opportunities. to do, when he is 
told from Dr. Sinner, that © In all the way of the King's 
“ Progreſs towards London, the General (who was taken 
into the King's Coach at Dover, and rode by his Side 
when they took Horſe) “had much Freedom of Diſ- 
« courſe with his Majeſty, and was admitted to all his 
« private Hours. He muſt have a ſtrange Notion of 
his Excellency's Taciturnity, who can imagine, that du- 
ring this Intimacy with the King, for Three Days toge- 
ther, he could conceal the Marriage-Propoſal from his 
Majeſty, or forbear entertaining him upon ſo agreeable 
a Subject. | 


I have now done with the Part which General Mon 
had in this Treaty of Marriage, which amounts to no 
more in Effe& than your Lordſhip hath agreed to, upon 
Suppoſal that the firſt Overture was made to his Excel- 
lency when it was publickly known that the Reſtoration 
had been reſolved. upon; which, if I am not much miſ- 
taken, hath been ſufficiently proved. For the reſt, were 
Mr. Echard now alive, he would, I believe, in his Turn 
E 2 | agree 
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agree with your Lordſhip, That the General, after 1. 
ing at a proper time recommended the Match, with all its 
Advantages, to the King, to be compared and conſidered 
with any others that might be propoſed, purſued it ub fur 
ther ; and that the Chancellor then took it up. 


We are now to examine the Archdeacon's Account of 
the Chancellor's Conduct in this Affair, which is as fol- 
. Vol. 3. P. 83. 


« Tt is true, he did for ſome time come in to the 

« general Meaſures then on foot, till he made ſome 
6s _ of the probable Conſequences of the Mar- 
« riage. Therefore, upon one Sunday, he begg'd of his 
« Majeſty to call a Secret or Cabinet-Council in the 
e Red-Chamber in M bite- hall to which the King im- 
« mediately confented. At this Council, by the Chan- 
* cellor's Management, none were preſent but the King 
« himſelf, the Chancellor, the Lord Treaſurer Southampton, 
« and the Duke of Ormond. The Chancellor acquainting 
the King with the Occafion of his having defired this 
private Meeting, ſaid, That he had hitherto in Obedi- 
« ence to his Majeſty's Orders chearfully gone on with 
« the Marriage-Treaty, without regarding what the Spa- 
« niſh Ambaſſador had to object againſt it, which he con- 
* fdered as coming from an Enemy : But that now he 
had certain Information, that this Match, if concluded, 
i* would bring ſuch a — upon the Nation, as he was 
« ſure 


29 1 
« fare his Majeſty would prevent, F it were poſſible For 
he had now undoubted Proofs that the Infanta of Portugal 
e was incapable of having Children. He then produced 


« a Lift of fix Princeſſes, all Proteſtants, out of which 


66 his Majeſty might chuſe a fit and proper Wife. But 
« the King, frowning and ſwelling, anſwer'd, that This 
« was all a Lye of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador ; adding, My 
Lord, I command you to go on with the Treaty And ſo 
« the Meeting broke up. 


\ This Account, all but a Circumſtance or two, not 


bi to the Queſtion 1 in hand, perfectly agrees with 
what was told me by Sir Robert „ who added 
further, that he had it, upon a certain Occaſi ion which 'tis 
needleſs here to mention, from the Duke of Ormond. 


Your Lordſhip's Objections to it are; 


1. That“ Mr. Archdeacon was very ill informed of 


the Adminiſtration of Affairs at that time, to imagine 
« that any thing of any Nature could be done without 
the Chancellor's Privity and Approbation: For which 
you give this Reaſon; “ The King had been long accu- 
« ſtomed to be totally reſigned to his Advice during his. 
& his Exile, and continued ſo for the. firſt Years of his 
Return; a more abſolute Miniſter could not be. To 
prove this total Refignation of the King, and abſolute 
Power of the Miniſter, you bring an Inſtance which, in 
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ay, kamble Opinion, ARM the contrary. That 
others may judge. for themſelves, I ſhall repeat it in your 
own Words. e When it was under Conſideration in 
« what manner to diſtinguiſh the General himſelf, the 
Chancellor propoſed to make him only Earl of Effex, 
60 with a Penſion of Three thouſand Pounds a Year. The 
6c King was aſhamed of t) the Motion. Ii was" then leſt 
Up Sir John Granville's Management. And thus 
„ he was created Duke of Albemark. 


2. 4 Mr. FE himſelf confeſſes at laſt, that 
« the Chancellor came chearfully into it for ſome time; 
« which is a Sclf-contradiftion to what he had alledg- 
<« cd before of not being privy to it. The Treaty be- 
gan without the Chancellor's Knowledge; but, when 
it was once ſet on foot, he came chearfully into it, and 
in obedience to his Majeſty s Orders carried it on till he 
made ſome Diſcovery of the probable Conſequences of 
Ip Marriage. Wherein lies the Contradiction : 9 


3. © There needed not ſo much Gn for the 
„ Chancellor to tell his Mind to the Duke of Ormond 
and the Earl of Southampton, his faſt Friends, with 
« whom he communicated every Hour of the Day.” Let 
it be ſuppoſed that he had already told them his Mind ; 

their Preſence was never the leſs neceſſary at this Mect- 


ing, that they might join with him in diſſuading the 
King 
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King from purſuing a Treaty which was like to DD of 


ſuch ill Conſequence. 


« If the Duke of Albemarle was fo deeply con- 
Fl cant methinks he, of all Mankind, might have ſeem- 
« ed the moſt neceſſary Man to have been ſummoned. ” 
Others for the ſame Reaſon might think the contrary, 
ſince the Duke's Engagement to promote the Match 
might prejudice him againſt any thing the Chancellor 
could object againſt it, and become the Occaſion of an 
unneceſſary Conteſt, mh. was not unlike to enſue; for, 
as we learn from your Lordſhip, there was/no good Un- 
derſtanding between thoſe two great Men. 


5. © Whilſt this Treaty was in Agitation the Duke 


of Tork married the Chancellor's Daughter; (they 
were married before they came into England ) © and, 
« as the Enemies of the Portugal Match gave out at 


« the ſame time, an Incapacity in the Infanta of bear- 


„ing Children; if that ſhould prove. true, the Chan- 
« cellor might "bh ſuſpected of having made this Match 
« to ſecure the Succeſſion to his own Grand-Children. 
« And, ſince there is no being ſure what Interpretations 
the malicious World might make, it was incumbent on 
« him by ſome prudent Precaution to fence againſt any 
&« ſuch lurking Slander : And great Pity it was, that in- 


„ ſtead of making any ſuch Declaration, as Mr. Arch- | 


* deacon pretends, privately, before two only of his 


* ſelect 
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« ſelect Friends, it was not made openly in full Council, 
“ fo as to ſtand the Teſt in all Events.” But your 
Lordſhip very honourably acquits the Chancellor of any 
Conſent or Privity to the Duke's Match, tho we do not 
find that he ever made any Declaration of his Innocence 
in full Council, © He was, you ſay, a Man of too ſtrict 
&« Probity and Honour to be capable of any ſuch wicked 
“Policy. And for that Reaſon ought to be as little 
or leſs ſuſpected of having contrived the King's Marriage 
as the Duke's. In relation to the former, his Lordſhip 
might think he had ſufficiently acquitted himſelf of his 
Duty, by having not once or twice, but often, as we 
ſhall fee anon, acquainted the King of his Apprehenſions 
of what was like to enſue upon it; and, when his own 
Remonſtrances proved ineffectual, by calling in thoſe two 
moſt Honourable Perſonages now mentioned to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance. Beſides, he might think, that his having them 
for Witneſſes was Precaution ne againſt any ſini- 
ſter Suſpicion of his Conduct; ſince the Teſtimony of 
either would clear him in the Judg ment of all unpre- 
judiced Perſons. As for the Malicrons World, former 
Experience had made him ſure, that they would put the 
worſt Conſtruction upon any thing he could do or 
fay. And tis plain, that any Declaration his Lordſhip 
might make, tho' in full Council, would be no Fence 
againſt Lurking Slander, ſince That made of his Innocence 
on another occaſion, by the King himſelf, which his Ma- 
vel ordered to be enter d upon the Conncil-Book, and 
ſigned 
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figned with his own Hand, could not prevent a Revival 
of that ſenſeleſs Calumny of the Chancellor's Conference 
and Correſpondence with Cromwell ; which, after having 
lurked for ſome Years, was trump d up again, and made 
an Article of Impeachment. 


6. © It appears, that upon his Majeſty's communi- 
« cating to his Parliament his Intention of marrying, 
« the Chancellor, in a ſet deliberate Speech, delivers his 
Opinion, that this Marriage would be the moſt grate- 
ful News the whole Kingdom could receive. Upon 
« the Riſing of the ſame Parliament his Lordſhip, in 
« another publick Oration in the fame Place, enlarges 
ce yet further upon the Bleſſings to be expected from this 
« Match. After having expatiated upon the manifold 
« Felicities of the Nation at that time, he concludes, 
« That there wanted only one Bleſſing more, the Ar- 
« rival of the Queen, whom God had now ſafely brought 
« to the Nation: A Queen of ſuch rare Endowments of 
« Wiſdom, Virtue, and Piety, that they might from her 
« reaſonably promiſe themſelves all the Happineſs they 


e were capable of. 


« After ſuch publick ſolemn Declarations of his Mind, 

&« from the firſt to the laſt, with what Face can any Man 
„ ſay, this Marriage was begun without his Privity, and 
concluded without his Approbation? No Man ſhall 
6 nn me that this honeſt Miniſter, ſo quoted for 
F cc his 
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his Sincerity and Uprightneſs, could ſo egregiouſly 
« prevaricate with the Publick, if theſe were not his 
« real Thoughts. 


The Matter of Fact is plain, and can neither be denied 
nor defended. It is certain that theſe and the like Ex- 
preſſions are to be found in Speeches made by the Chan- 
cellor in full Parliament. And far be it from me to juſtiſy 
any Man, who, upon any account, ſhall affirm with his 
Mouth that which in his Heart he believes to be untrue. 
But then great Pity it is that your Lordſhip was not a 
little more exact in marking out the Time when theſe 
Speeches were made ; and that you did not more clearly 
expreſs what we are to underſtand by theſe Words, 
From the firſt to the laſt ; which, as they plainly refer to 
the Chancellor's, two Speeches, might give Occafion for 
an unattentive Reader to imagine, that the one was 
fpoken when the Marriage-Treaty was juſt entered upon, 
and the other when it was coming to a Concluſion : Had 
that been the Caſe, and the Chancellor had failed to de- 
clare his real Sentiments, whilſt there was room left for 
Debate, Prevarication would have been too ſoft a Name 
for the Crime which might have been juſtly charged upon 
him. But that was not the Caſe. The Time of Delibe- 
ration was quite over, and the Marriage concluded upon 
before any Mention was made of it in Parliament; which 
was not till the 8th of May, 1661; when the King, at 
the Opening of his ſecond Parliament, did not only com- 


municate 
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unnicate his Intention of marrying, as advifing with them 
what he ſhould do, or where he ſhould fix his Choice 
but roundly told them that he was reſolved, both to 
marry, and whom he would marry ; and that the Por- 
tugueſe Ambaſſador was then departing with the Treaty 
figned. This was the Day on which the firſt of thoſe 
Speeches was made. The other was on the 19th of May, 
1662, when the Queen's Arrival in England was known. 
Your Lordſhip will hardly think it to have been the 
Chancellor's Buſineſs on theſe Occaſions to entertain the 
Lords and Commons with his Suſpicions that the Mar- 
riage was like to prove unfruitful ; and by that means 
to alarm the whole Nation with Fears and Jealouſfies : 
Or pronounce him guilty of Prevarication, if, finding it 
in vain for him to ſtruggle any longer, he endeavoured 
to make the beſt of what he could not help. Beſides, 
it was his Part, on theſe and the like Occafions, to deliver, 
not his own Sentiments, but the King's. For, whilſt it 
was cuſtomary for our Princes at the Opening and Cloſe 
of a Seſſion, after they had ſpoken ſo much as they 
thought convenient, to refer the Houſes for what re- 
main'd to their elbe; ; theſe never preſumed to 


deliver either more or leſs, than they had received 


in Command from their Maſters. In effect this noble 
Lord, in the Paſſages quoted out of his Speeches, does 
but enlarge upon what the King had ſaid before, when he 
ended His with theſe Words; © I make all the haſte I 
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& can to fetch you a Queen hither, who, J doubt not, 
© & evil bring great Bleſſings wvith her to me and you. 


How far ſuch a Procedure is reconcilable with that 
Integrity and Uprightneſs which were ſo conſpicuous in 
this Great Man on other Occaſions, I preſume not to de- 

termine; but inſiſt upon it, that we are not to judge of 
his real Thoughts, or of what paſſed between the King 
and him in Private, from any thing that fell from him in 
theſe occaſional Harangues. It was a Maxim with him and 
with other Perſons of Probity and Honour 1n that Reign, 
Secretary Coventry in particular, to ſcreen their Maſter 
from the Blame of ſuch ill Meaſures as he had followed 
contrary to their Advice, by taking 1t upon themſelves, 
« He never gave bad Advices; ” faith Biſhop Burnet of 
the Secretary, © but, when the King followed the ill Ad- 
« yices that others gave, he thought himſelf bound to 
« excuſe, if not to juſtify them.” And of the Lord 
Chancellor, © He had ſuch a Regard to the King, that 
« when Places were diſpoſed of, even otherwiſe than as 
he had adviſed, yet would he juſtify what the King 
te did, and diſparage the Pretenfions of others, not with- 
« out much Scorn, which created him many Enemies; 


and, by the way, ſeems to have been one great Occaſion 
of his Fall. 


Nor is my Lord of Sarum the only Hiſtorian who 
takes notice of the Difference obſerved between this 
Great 
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Great Man's publick and private Conduct. That im- 
partial Writer, whoever he is, that hath publiſhed the 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, as much as he celebrates 
his Lordſhip's Virtues, acknowledges it for an undoubted 
Truth, © That he was neceſſitated to ſay many things in 
« Publick, which he did not well like within himſelf. ” 
He gives the above-mentioned Speeches at full Length, 
and yet aſſerts the Story of his having contrived the 
Match with Portugal, © which was afterwards thro' the 
“Malice of Enemies and Credulity of the unthinking 
« Populace trump d up to the Chancellor's Diſadvantage, 
eto be as great a Piece of F orgery and Falſhood as ever 
„ could be put upon any Man. 


When the War with HhbUavd had been carried on fos 
ſome time we find his Lordſhip, in the Speech he made 
to the Parliament at Oxford, defending the Meaſures 
taken, in reference to that War, with no leſs Eloquence 
than he had uſed in magnifying the mighty Advantages 
that were like to accrue from the Match with Portugal ; 
and we may as well argue from that Speech that he ap- 
proved of the War, as from the others that he promoted 
the Match. But how forcible the Argument will prove 
may be gathered from what he ſays in his Petition to the 
Houſe of Lords : In my humble Opinion the great 
« Misfortunes of the Kingdom have proceeded from the 
« War, to which 1t was notoriouſly known that I always 
« was averſe ; and I may without Vanity ſay, I did not 

« only 
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0 only foreſee, but did declare the Miſchiefs we ſhould 
« run into by entering into a War. Again, “As I did 
from my Soul abhor the entering into this War, fo I 
% never preſumed to give any Advice or Counſel for the 
« way of managing it. 


By this it ſeems the Lord Chancellor did not think 
himſelf anſwerable for any thing he had ſaid in Parlia- 
ment upon, the ſame Subject by the King's Order: Nor 
do. we find that his moſt inveterate Enemies did ever take 
Occaſion from that Speech, or this Petition, to charge 
him with either having adviſed and approved of the Dutch 
War, or of having prevaricated with the Publick ; and it 
ſeems ſomewhat unaccountable, that a Perſon of your 
Lordſhip's Candour ſhould, upon no better Grounds, be 
thus ſevere upon his Memory. Let me add, that it 
looks yet more ſtrange, to ſee Prevarication ſo much as 


named, or charged as a Crime upon any Man, in a Vine 
dication of General Moyk. 


Your Lordſhip ſeems reſolved not to be fatisfy'd with 
any thing that can be offered in the Archdeacon's De- 
fence, let it come from what Hand it will. You allow, 
it's true, that he © could not have pitched upon a Name 
© of more Weight and Authority than Sir Robert South- 
« es; and this, notwithſtanding Sir Robert's being 
san intimate Friend to the Duke of Ormond, and by 
« Conſequence no leſs devoted to the Chancellor. You 
| grant, 
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grant, that © his Veracity is not to be doubted in what- 
« ever he has given under his Hand, to his own Know- 
« ledge ; '” whereby you ſeem to intimate, that theſe 
Conceſſions are null and of no Effect, in caſe any Manu- 
ſcript of that Gentleman ſhould be produced, unleſs it 
ſhall prove to be of his own Hand-writing; and, if that 


ſhould be ſufficiently proved, unleſs the Matters therein 


contained were of his own Knowledge : So that, in 


caſe your Lordſhip ſhall inſiſt upon theſe Reſtrictions, 


we muſt give up the Archdeacon's Credit for loſt, at 


leaſt Sir Robert Southwell's Authority is like to avail him 
nothing. I have ſeen large Collections of Papers dictated 
by that Gentleman, among which I remember very few, 
and thoſe but ſhort Sketches, of his own Writing; 
Writing being ſo very uneaſy to him, that, as I have 
Reaſon to believe, he ſeldom made uſe of his own Hand 
in his own familiar Letters, any further than to ſign and 
frank them. Nor do I believe, that he had any Perſonal 
Knowledge of the Matters in Queftion, thoſe having 
been tranſacted ſome Years before he was employed: in 
publick Affairs. He hath told me, as I remember, that 
he was but Five and twenty, when ſent Envoy Extra- 
ordinary into Portugal, at which Court he arrived about 
the Beginning of 1666, 


But during his Reſidence there he had frequent Op- 
portunities to converſe with Dom Franciſco de Mello, then 
Marquiſs de Sande, and Father Ruſſel, at that time Bi- 

S ſhop 
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ſhop of Portalegre, to which See he had been nominated, 
as he was afterwards to that of Viſeu, by the Crown of 
Portugal, for the Services he had done in the Marriage- 
Treaty, and on other Occaſions : With him Sir Robert 
was familiarly converſant, as well in England as in Por- 
tugal ; for he was employed in divers Meſſages and Ne- 
gotiations between the two Courts. 


I do not doubt but Sir Robert had his Account of 
what paſſed between General Monk and Dom Franciſco de 
Mello from-that Biſhop, if not likewiſe from Dom Fran- 
ciſco himſelf ; and I no more queſtion the Truth of what 
he told me, as having had it from the Duke of Ormond, 
concerning the Chancellor's Conduct in this Affair, than 
if I had heard it from the Duke's own Mouth. Your 
Lordſhip in all likelihood expects that the ſame Credit 
ſhould be given to your own ſecret Diſcoveries, tho' the 
Matters diſcovered were tranſacted before you were born, 
or before you were of an Age to be perſonally concerned 
in them, or perhaps to be informed of them at the firſt 
Hand; ſo that in relating them you. cannot in any re- 
ſpect ſpeak of your own Knowledge. And can your. 
Lordſhip think the Want of ſuch Knowledge ſufficient” 
to deſtroy the Credit of thoſe whom you otherwiſe al. 
low to be Perſons of undoubted Veracity ? Give me 
leave here to repeat the Words with which you con- 
clude your Letter to a late Correſpondent ; “Have a 
care of Arguments that may turn againſt yourſelf , 


Judge 
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* Fudge not that ye be not judged; and to add the 
Reaſon given for this divine Precept; For with what 
meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you again. 


I am at a Loſs for your Lordſhip's Meaning in what 
follows. © But, without having a Sight of the Manuſcript 
* referred to by the Archdeacon, I dare ſay, he (Sir Ro- 
&« bert) no where charges the Duke of Albemarle with 
« being the Conductor and Concluder of this Marriage, 
« independent on the Chancellor. For, had you a Sight 
of the Manuſcript, I dare ſay you would find in it no 
ſuch thing. I am ſure I never heard Sir Robert Southevell 
lay any ſuch Charge on the General, nor can I find any 
thing like it in the Archdeacon's Hiſtory : All that Sir 
Robert's Authority can be vouched for is, that the Ge- 
neral well approved of the Marriage-Propoſal when made 
to him by the Portugueſe Ambaſſador, and that he under- 
took to promote it; which, as the Archdeacon tells, he 
did cftcctually, wry ſoon aher the King's Return. As 
for the Conduct and Concluſion of this, as well as of 
other Treaties,” when the Government came to be ſettled 
upon its own Bottom, they were no Part of the General's 
Province: When this was once ſet on foot, there was 
another Perſon ready and able to conduct — carry it 
on, independent of the Chancellor, and of the General 
too; I mean the Queen-Mother, who came - over from 
France on purpoſe to puſh it forward, (in caſe the Offer 


of Mazarin's Niece ſhould be rejected, as it was) which 
G _ 
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ſhe did upon very powerful Motives. As for that part 
of the Treaty which was purely miniſterial, the Chan- 
cellor, no doubt, purſued it with great Alacrity, till he 
ſoreſaw, as he thought, the Miſchiefs that were like to en- 

ſue; and even afterwards went on with it, when the King 
reſuſing to admit of his Remonſtrances, commanded him 
ſo to do. But, it no more follows from thence, that this 
Marriage was his Act and Deed, than any other Match is 
of their making, who are entruſted to ſettle the Portion 
and Jointure, or employ'd in drawing up the Writings. | 


Your Lordſhip, it ſeems, will not allow that there 
was any real Ground for ſuch Remonſtrances as we ſup- 
poſe the Chancellor made to the King : You deny that 
* the Infanta's Incapacity of bearing Children was ever 
© proved or acknowledged. Whether Matters of this 
fort be capable of Proof, is more than I know; it is not 
likely they'll be acknowledged by the Perſons concern'd. 
It was Caufe ſufficient for the Chancellor to take the 
Alarm, and to warn his Maſter of the Danger, in caſe 
the thing was believed upon any probable Preſumption. 
Mr. Echard, I'm fure, hath dealt fairly with his Reader, 
by acquainting him with what hath been alledged on one 
fide and t'other, which he had for the moft part from 
myſelf. He fays very truly, That this ſuppoſed Inca- 
pacity could not be imputed to the Tyfanta's Age or 
Countty. I have feen a Woman near Liſbon with a Child 
of her *own in her Arms, who ſeemed to be near Fifty 

Years 
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Years old ; and, upon my taking notice of it, was told, 
that Women there, if they marry ſooner than thoſe of 
other Countries, which is commonly the Caſe, ſooner 
ceaſe to bear Children, and not otherwiſe. So that if 
there was any Truth in the Report concerning the Inca- 
pacity of this Princeſs, it muſt, as the Archdeacon ob- 
ſerves, be upon account of ſome peculiar Infirmities of 
Body. But ſuch a Report there certainly was, and that 
before the Marriage was completed. Mr. Fohn Poltexfin) 
a Countryman of your Lordſhip's, was a Perſon ſo eminent 
in divers reſpects, that in all likelihood he was well 
known to your Lordſhip; and, if fo, he may have ac- 
quainted you with what I have heard from him myſelf, 
namely, that, when the Earl of Sandwich came with a 
Fleet to conduct the Queen to England, this Matter was 
the common Subject of Diſcourſe among our Merchants 
at Liſbon ; and, that they (he, Mr. Pollexfin being one of 
the Number) remonſtrated- to his Lordſhip, that -the 
King was not like to have Iſſue by this Marriage. 


Poſſibly the Report may have been e if not 
raiſed, by the Dutcheſs of Guadaloupa, whoſe Brother, 
the Duke of Aveiro, went over from Portugal to Caſtille 
(and ſhe with him, as I ſuppoſe) about the Time when 
this Marriage was agreed upon. I am ſure, Sir Robert 
Hout hævell told me, that, being at Madrid when the News 
came thither of our Queen's Miſcarriage, he waited on 
that Lady to acquaint her with it; which having done, 
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he added, that there being now Cauſe to expect a future 
Pregnancy, he hoped it would be attended with a more 
happy Succeſs. - But the Dutcheſs, who had been ac- 
quainted with the Queen from her Infancy and in the 
Nurſery (they are Sir Robert Southwell's own Words) 
ſhaking her Head, gave him to underſtand, that ſhe 
look d upon ſuch Hopes to be altogether groundleſs. 


But your Lordſhip, on the other fide, hath © heard 
“many Ladies of equal Quality with the Dutcheſs of 
© Guadaloupa, ſome of them your near Relations, who 
c had the Honour to attend her Majeſty's Perſon from 
4 her firſt coming to England to her Dying-day, affirm 
« it ” (the Incapacity aforeſaid) *© to be a falſe Imputa- 
& tion.” I have, as I told Mr. Echard, ſeveral times 
heard the ſame thing affirmed by one Lady, who had the 
Honour of being ally'd to your Lordſhip's Family ; and 
and was the only Proteſtant of her Rank and Sex that 
attended the Queen at Liſbon, I mean the Lady Myche, 
who declared, that to her Knowledge her Majeſty was 
in a Child-bearing Condition, till after King Charles's 
Death. I doubt not but that each of theſe Ladics had 
| ſome particular Reaſon on which to ground their Opinion, 
ſo that great Deference is due to the Teſtimony both of 
the one and of the other. But I do not ſee how any 
Difference in their Quality ſhould affect the Credibility 
of their Evidence on either fide. However, ſince your 
Lordſhip ſeems to lay ſome Streſs upon T hat, I beg leave 

| | to 
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to acquaint you, That the Houſe of Aveiro hath always 
been conſidered as near upon the Level, if not wholly. - 
equal to that of Braganta. One Reaſon, why thoſe of 
the former choſe to continue in Caſtille after the Peace 
made with Portugal, is thought to have been a Reſolu- 
tion taken by them not to acknowledge any Superiority 
in the other. The Name de Lancaſtro, which, I know 
not for what Reaſon, was given to their Anceſtor Dom 

orge Duke of Coimbra, by King John II. of Portugal, 
hath occaſioned their being accounted of as deſcended 
from the Royal Family of England. Nor have our Kings 
' thought fit to diſclaim the Relation, as will appear from 
the following Article in; the Inſtructions given to Sir 
Richard Fanſhaw, when he went Ambaſſador from King 
Charles II. into Spain. © You ſhall viſit in our Name 
&« the Duke of Aveiro and his Siſter, aſſuring them of our 
« Friendſhip and particular Concernment for their Per- 
« ſons; for their Name, and Royal Blood of which they 
« are deſcended, and promiſing them all the Effects of it 
« within our Power.” Upon this account it was, that 
Engliſh Perſons of Quality, Sir Robert Southwell- among 
others, when at Madrid, made their Court to the Dutcheſs 
of Guadaloupa. 


Your Lordſhip, having done with the Archdeacon, hath 
« ſomething to ſay to Biſhop Burnet on the ſame Subject.“ 
The Biſhop was told by Sir Robert Southevell, «That 
« Monk's n to ſerve the Intereſts of Portugal was 


« the 


by , 
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© the' firſt Step towards the Marriage. This agreeing, 
4s it does, with. the Arehdeacon's Account, adds Strength 
to his Teſtimony, and is confirmed by it. If they differ 
as to any other Particular, it is à further Confirmation, 
that they had both of them This from Sir Robert South- 
ell; and that neither of them had it from the other. 
But between them, ſays your Lordſhip, © Sir Robert is 
4 made to contradict himſelf: The one had it from his 
66 Manuſcript, that the Ambaſſador propoſed the Mar- 
* riage; and the other, that it was a Port gurſe Fen : 5 
His Word is produced againſt his Hand. In order 
to make out the Contradiction, we muſt, it ſeems, ſup- 
poſe it to be impoſſible that two Perſchs could be ſe- 
verally employ d to make the ſame Propoſal, at dif- 
ferent Times: Or, that the Ambaſſador ſhould repeat 
and urge what had before been Moved by an inferior 
Agent. But then my Lord of Sarum does not quote Sir 
Robert's Authority, where he ſpeaks of the Perſon who 
firſt made the Motion; his Lordſhip might have ſome 
other Author for That. It is afterwards, and at ſome 
Diſtance, that he ſays, Monk promiſed to ſerve the In- 
« tereſts of Portugal; and that was, as Sir Robert South- 
ce well told me, the firſt Step made in that Matter. 
This Promiſe might well be, and doubtleſs was made to 
the Ambaſſador, and to him only; and that very con- 
ſiſtently with what the Biſhop had ſaid before, That 
« Monk began to hearken to a Motion made him for This 
66 oy Few, that managed the Concerns of . 
| 0 
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The Perſon here deſigned was, I ſuppoſe, one of thoſe 
whom in Portugal they call New Chriſtians ; who, being 
commonly reputed to be of a Jewiſh Race, are for that 
Reaſon often forced to fly their Country for fear of the 
Inquiſition, be they ever ſo fincere in their Profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity; and are ſometimes com miſſioned to do 
Buſineſs for the Crown of Portugal in the Places where 
they are ſettled. I have, as I remember, been told, that 
one of theſe, a Phyſician and a profeſſed Chriſtian, who 
for many Years lived in or near to Somerſet-Houſe, was 
occafionally thus employed. And of another, who, tho 
a declared Fee, ſerved as Conſul for the Portugueſe Nam 
tion at Amſterdam. And why might not Dom Franciſco 
de Mello order ſome ſuch an Under-Agent to feel General 


Aſonb's Pulſe, before he ventured to make the Propoſal 
himſelf? | 


What your Lordſhip adds concerning Hear-ſay Evi- 
dence, will equally hold againſt almoſt all the Hiftory 
we have, whether antient or modern, not excepting your 
Lordſhip's own Diſcoveries, ſince the Subject of them are 
Matters tranſacted above ſeventy Years ago. If it hath any 
Force, it muſt certainly overthrow-their Teſtimony, whom 
you produce as Witneſſes on t'other fide of the Queſtion, 
ſince neither of them could ſay any thing to the Pur- 
poſe, of his own Knowledge. For neither of them was 
upon the Place of Action, whilſt the Marriage- Treaty 
was on foot. However, fince your Lordſhip infifts 


— 


L 

upon their Evidence as unqugſtionable, autbentiet, and 22 
Aeient to clear all Doubt, Decency requires, that they be 
permitted to make their Appearance; and that, before 
we take their Depoſitions, we conſider their Characters 
and Circumſtances, to ſee whether ſomething may not be 
found to compenſate their Want of perſonal Knowledge. 
But, when all is done, their being Hearcſay Witneſſes 
will, I believe, prove the leaſt of many Objections that 
may be made to their ace. | : 


7 The firſt, and in truth the bids material Witneſs, 
comes introduced under the Titles of the Heur q Ablan- 
court. 4 Miniſter from France,. and Reſident 
at the Court of Portugal, and that too, at the very time 
when the Marriage-Propoſal was made. Pardon me, my 
Lord, if I cannot upon this Occaſion help thinking of 
a Story that goes of the famous Mr. Pym; who, when 
Preparations were making for the Lord Strafford's Trial, 

diſtinguiſhed among the 1r5/þ Evidence, that came to of. 
fer their Service, a poor ſhabby Fellow, whoſe. Teſtimony 
might be thought to have ſome Weight, did it but come 
from a Perſon more decently clothed; and thereupon 
equippd him with a Sattin-Suite and Cloak, after the Fa- 
ſhion of thoſe Times; that ſo his Evidence might be con- 
ſidered according to the Figure he ſhould make at the 
Trial. I would not hereby inſinuate that your Lordſhip 
hath dreſs d up your prime Witneſs with all the foreſaid 
Titles: But dreſs'd he is, in an Attire which does not 
10 
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in any reſpe& belong to him. This was in ſome meaſure 
done to your hands: It was apparently the Bookſeller 
who honoured him with the Sirname of d' Ablancourt 
without Diſtinction; and he gives himſelf ſuch grand 
Airs in ſeveral Places of his Book, that they who have 
not read him thro' with ſome Attention (a Task which 
I queſtion much whether any Perſon of your Lordſhip's | 
Judgment and Taſte hath been able to perform) would 
be apt to take him for a Man of ſome Importance. 


In effect, he was not the Perſon commonly known in 
the learned World by the Name of d' Ablancourt; that 
Gentleman, if I miſtake not, died about the Year 1661. 
The Memoirs of This reach to 1668, and he lived many 
Years afterwards. The Name that he commonly went by 
in Portugal was Fremont. He ſometimes, tis true, takes 
upon him the additional Title of d' Ablancourt, but by 
what Right I know not, nor think it worth the while to 
enquire. He was indeed near of Kin to the famous 
Tranſlator, but the Kindred came in by the Mother's 
fide, he being the Son of that Gentleman's Siſter. 


A Miniſter'from France, or from any other Court, he 
was not, if we underſtand by Minuiſter, one authoriſed 
to repreſent the Perſon of his Sovereign, or to act in his 
Behalf at the Court of another Prince. For he ſays 
P. 122 of the Tranſlation quoted by your Lordſhip) That 
he had no Publick Charafter : And afterwards, p. 126, 

H ſpeaking 
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fpeaking of himſelf, he hath theſe Words; © Fremont, who 
« had carried thither (to Portugal) neither Letters of 
« Credit, nor was there inveſted with any Character that 
might give him any. | 


He was not Refident at the Court, or in the Kingdom 
of Portugal, in any Quality whether publick or private, 
when the Marriage-Propoſal was made: The firſt time 
that he fet his Foot on Shore in that Country, was a good 
while after the Marriage had. been concluded and con- 
fammated, namely March 16, 1663, (ſtylo loci.] He was. 
ſent thither by the Vicount de Turenne, who managed 
the War in Portugat on the Part of France, whilſt that 
Court was aſhamed to act in open Violation of the PY 
reneam Treaty. But upon what Errand Fremont was ſent 
into Portugal, or what was his Buſineſs. there, he no 
where tells in direct Terms: All that I can gather from: 
him is, That he was employ'd as a kind of Commiſſary 
of the Muſters, or Treaſurer of War to theſe French Re-. 
giments which were then in the Service of that Crown; 
to which fort of Buſineſs he had, as he ſays, been ac- 
cuſtomed. for ſeven Years before; and, which is more, 
had been intirely taken up with it, upon the Frontiers 
of Ardenne. What Opportunity he could have there, 
whilſt thus taken up, to acquaint himſelf with the ſecret 
Negotiations, which were carrying on for the three pre- 
ceding Years, in the Courts of France, England, and Por 
gal, is, I ſuppoſe, beſt Known to your Lordſhip... In 
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Portugal he ſtaid about two Years, during which time 
he ſeems to have acquitted himſelf of his proper Charge 
with great Fidelity and Diligence. But, not content with 
that, we find him upon Occaſions aſſuming to himſelf the 
Direction of Affairs as well Civil as Military, undertak- 
ing to inſtruct that raw and unexperienced Miniſter, the 
Conde de Caſteimelbor, how to behave upon any great 
Emergency: In Return for which good the Conde © 
ſerved him that ſcurvy Trick, of which he gives an ac- 
count in his Memoirs. With Count Schomberg, if we 
believe him, he was in the moſt intimate Confidence, 
and conſulted by him in Matters of the greateſt Im- 
portance. And; what Eſtime that General had of his 
Friend Fremont's Abilities, you ſhall hear preſently. 

When theſe Memoirs were printed at Paris, and Co- 
pies of the Book brought to England, I was given to un- 
derftand by ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, that the Author's 
Relation of certain memorable Tranſactions differ d much 


from an Account of the ſame, that had been publiſhed 


in Eugliſh about a Year before; and that partly from In- 


ſtructions given by Sir Robert Hout havell. With this I 


acquainted Sir Robert, defiring to know his Opinion of 
the Piece, and of its Author. That Honourable Perſon 
Was pleaſed to fend me the Book, with ſome Animad-' 
verſions upon it; wherein, among other great Miftakes, 
he takes notice of the Author's © feigning that Monfeenr 
5 — touching in England '' (when upon his 
| H 2 „ 
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Voyage to Portugal ) © was a great Inſtrument in the 
Marriage of King Charles II. He afterwards honour'd 
me with a Letter, dated Spring-Garden, June 23, 1701, 
which began thus, © Having yeſterday viſited my Lord 
Galway, as he lay lame on his Couch, I have haſtily 
« dictated that which paſt in our Diſcourſe. * Within 
the ſame Cover he ſent a Paper of Memorandums to be 
uſed in a Work which was then in hand, but for certain 


Reaſons was laid afide before it could be finiſhed. 


In the firſt of theſe it is ſaid, That © Monfeur Ie Vaſſeur 
ce affirmed the Book in queſtion to have been certainly 
« written by Fremont, alias d Ablancourt. Lord Galævay, 
ce continues Sir Robert, affirms the ſame ; adding, that 
&« Fremont ſhewed his Papers to old Duke Schomberg ; 
© who, upon reading them over, told his Lady, that he 
© had been ill imploy'd in reading many Lyes. Why. 
&« then, ſaid the Lady, do not you correct them? No, 
% ſaid he, the poor Man is not capable of ſuch a Work, 
4 or of Advice; and therefore I will let him have his 
Papers again, without ſaying any thing to him. 


My Lord Galway alſo having lately read the Book, 
* told me of many Faults therein; as there were in a 
* former Attempt of his, to ___ the Life of Monſicur 
&« de Turenne That he had not Genius for ſuch a Work, 
« nor for any thing more than a particular Office. 


In 


* Iv 
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In another Letter, dated Spring-Garden, 11th of July, 
1701, Sir Robert condeſcended to communicate to me the 


Cenſure paſs'd on the ſame Author by Duke Schomberg 
the Son; which, tho' much ſhorter, is yet more ſevere. 
I ſhall thereto paſs it over. Theſe Letters, ſigned with 
Sir Robert Southwell's Hand, together with the Paper of 


Memorandums, are ſtill in my Keeping, and will be ſnewn 


to any Perſon in or about Cambridge, whom your orgy 
ſhip ſhall appoint to examine them. 


Juſtice requires I ſhould add, that I have likewiſe by 


me a Letter from a French Miniſter, who knew Mr. Fre- 


mont at the Hague, where he lived for ſome Years a 
Refugie ; who gives an extraordinary good Character of 
him, in reſpect to his moral Qualities, and ſays, that he 


was much conſidered by the late Queen Mary, when 
Princeſs of Orange But then for his Memoirs, which 


were the Subject of my Enquiry, He thinks that Gen- 
tleman took no great Pains about them, having patched 
them together from Hear-ſays, which he had picked up 
here and there in Portugal among thoſe he had to do 
with : That the Buſineſs, with which he was taken up, 
would not ſuffer him to conſult with many People of 
that Country, or to ſeck Information from intelligent. 
Perſons. © Je m'imagine qu'il avoit compose ces Me- 
4 moires-la avec aſſez de Negligence, & for ce qu'il avoit 
« entendu dire par-ci parla en Portugal, I ceux avec qui 
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« {1 avoit affaire: car on voit bien que ſon Emploi & ſes 
6 Occupations ne luy permettoient point d y conſulter 
0 beaucoup de Monde, & de chercher les gens les mieux 
4 inſtruits.” This Gentleman is likewiſe of Opinion, that 
Monſieur Fremont never defigned to publiſh his Memoirs, 
not doubting but that in time he became ſenfible of his 
many Miftakes, and how ill he had been informed. 
There is good Reafon for this Conjecture, ſince the Book 
was printed, not till fome Years after the Author's 
Death, and then too not in Holland, where he died, but 
at Paris, where it ſeems he left it behind when he fled 
to Holland, either thro Forgetfulneſs, or looking upon 
it as no better than Waſte-Paper. However, let us hear 
what he ſays to the Point in queſtion. 


*The Portugueſe underſtanding that the Exgliſb had 
< inyited home their King, they ſent Franciſco de Mello 
f in Quality of Ambaſſador Extraordinary to congra- 
e tulate his Return. We found Dom Franciſco upon 
the Place, and in Treaty with General Mon juſt before 
the King's Arrival, and applying to his Majeſty himſelf 
in a very ſhort time after his Landing: So that it may 
ſeem more probable, that he, continuing ſtill here, re- 
ceiv'd his new Credentials and Inſtructions from Libor, 
than that he made a Voyage on purpoſe to fetch them. 
But this Miſtake, if it be one, is not worth inſiſting 


upon. 
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„ And the Queen (Regent) gave him in ha to 
& confer with Chancellor Hyde, and to diſpoſe him to 
engage the King his Maſter to eſpouſe the Iufanta of 


« Portugal.” As no doubt ſhe did, and would have 


done, were ſhe ever ſo well aſſured of the General's En- 
deavours to promote the Match. A Lord High-Chan- 
cellor of England, being at the ſame time Prune Miniſter 
of State, in the utmoſt Confidence with his Maſter, and 


Chief Director in all matters. of Importance that con- 


cern'd either King or Kingdom, was not to be paſſed by 


unregarded, but addreſſed to in the firſt Place, on this 


great Occaſion. Your Lordſhip thinks it Plain from 


« this Paragraph, that the General had not charg'd him- 
« ſelf with this Negotiation. And without this Pa- 


ragraph Every-body elſe would have thought fo, if we 


are to nnderſtand by Negotiation the Formalities of a: 


Treaty, ſuch as digeſting it into Articles, and drawing, 


up the ſame in due Form, aſcertaining the Portion, fix- 
ing the Times of Payment, aſſigning the Jointure, &. 
For, as you rightly obſerve elſewhere, © Foreign. Nego- 
« tiations (underſtood in this Senſe) Marriages, Alliances, 
« and Settlements, were intirely the Chancellor's Province. 
« The General had no ſhare in Tranſactions of that ſort: 
For which Cauſe whatſoever was to be done of that kind, 
before the King's actual Return, Mr. Morrice and Mr. 
Ruſſel, as the Archdeacon reports from Sir Robert's Manu- 
ſeript, tranſacted ĩt between them; and, upon. his Ma- 

jeſty's. 
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jeſty's Arrival it came in 1 under the Chancellor's 
Direction; who for the fame Reaſon was, according to 
the Forms, the principal, if not the only Perſon the 
Ambaſſador had to deal with: So that we may well ſup- 
poſe, that his Inſtructions directed him to the Chancellor 
in the firſt Place. Nor is there any Cauſe to doubt, 
that he, the Chancellor, readily embraced and purſued 
the Marriage-Propoſal, or, as Fremont ſays, perſuaded the 
King to comply with the ſame, in ſpite of all Oppoſition 
of the Spaniards ; ſince, as he afterwards told his Ma- 
jeſty (and that, by your Lordſhip's Leave, without the 
leaſt ſemblance of a Contradiction) “ He had chearfully 
„gone on with the Treaty, without regarding what the 
« Spaniſh Ambaſſador had to object againſt | it, which he 
* cblidered as coming from an Enemy. But it does 
by no means follow that he was the firſt Contriver, or prin- 
cipal Promoter of the Match: This very Witneſs, whom 
your Lordſhip produces to prove that he was, did not think 
ſo; for he aſcribes that Honour to one, of whom it may, I 
dene be truly ſaid, what your Lordſhip affirms of the 
General, © That there 1s not the leaſt mention ſo much as of 
« his Name throughout the whole Courſe and Progreſs of 
the Treaty. viz. to Count Schomberg who, as Fre- 
mont teſtifies, „When he came over into England from 
« Holland, in order to embark for Portugal, had ſeveral 
Conferences with Chancellor Hyde, and fan an with 
the King himſelf, to whom he propoſed this Match; 

& and, when he arrived at Portugal, this was one of the 


« firſt 


71 
« firſt Matters he communicated to the Queen, which ſhe 
greatly approved of. And this ſhews what little Re- 


gard is due to any thing ſaid by Fremont, when he ſpeaks. 


of Things done before his Arrival in Portugal. Count 
Schomberg touched in England, as I take it, about the 
middle of October, 1660. By which time the Treaty was 


in all likelihood very far advanced; as may appear, not 


only from what the King told the Parliament, as before 
mentioned, but from a Proclamation dated the 6th of 
the ſaid Month and Year, ©& Declaring a Confirmation of 
former Treaties, and the Continuation of the Amity and 
Commerce between the Crowns of England and Por- 


« tugal.” Which Biſhop Kennet in his Regiſter ſuppoſes 


to have been done in view of the intended e 


It is in 5 U probable, that ſo high ſpirited a Lady, 


as the Queen Regent of Portugal is known to have been, 
would by a publick and ſolemn Embaſſy make an Offer 


of her Daughter in Marriage, without ſome previous Aſ- 
ſurances that ſhe was not like to meet with a Repulſe. 
Her late Diſappointment in Fance had, no doubt, ren- 
der d her more cautious than ordinary in a Matter of ſo 
great and ſo tender a Concernment. And, ſince this Offer 
was made fo very ſoon aſter the King's Return, who ſo 


like to give ſuch Aſſurances as General Monk, with whom 


her Ambaſſador had juſt before been in Treaty, and who 
had ſo highly obliged his Excellency, by the Notice given 
him of the Deſign which the Spantards had upon the 

I King's 
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King's Perſon ? But there is not, faith your Lordſhip, 
the leaſt mention of the Duke of Allemarles Name 
throughout the whole Courſe and Progreſs of the Treaty, 
Which I ſhould believe, had your Lordſhip added, That 
you have ſeen a particular Account of the Treaty; which 
Monfieur Fremont does not pretend to give. And yet it 
would not follow, that the Duke of Albemarle was un- 
concerned in this Affair. I have ſeen the Act and Nego= 
Hations, together with the particular Articles at large, of 
the general Peace concluded at Ryſevick, wherein the 
Names of the Dukè of Portland or of Mareſchal Bouflers 
are not ſo much as once mentioned ; and yet, I believe, 
that thoſe two Great Men will be repreſented to Poſterity, 
as having contributed more to the bringing that Treaty 
to a ſpeedy Concluſion, than all the Negotiators at 
Ryſwick. | 


« But, in caſe the General was ſo far concerned in 
ce this Affair as Mr. Echard pretends, the Inſtruction would 
&« have been to join | the Chancellor] with him in diſpoſing 
« the King his Maſter, Gch. But can your Lordſhip 
think that the Ambaſſador's Inſtructions were all con- 
tained in this Paragraph” Or, that Fremont was able to 
give an Account of their Contents? Conſider, my Lord, 


that which he gives of the Speeches made by the King 


and the Chancellor to the Parliament, in the following 
Paragraph, as the ſame is quoted at Length by yourſelf, 
and from thence judge, what Credit this Man deſerves, 
1 : _ f when 


L 39 
when he ſpeaks of the Ambaſſador's Inſtructions, and 
of what paſs d between the King and his Chancellor in 


private. 


He there makes the King to declare, that He “ had- 
c come to a Concluſion with his Chancellor and the Mar- 
« quis de Sande to eſpouſe the [nfanta of Portugal.” The 
Chancellor 1s not once named in the Speech, but when 
he is bid to tell the Parliament what his Majeſty had fur- 
ther to acquaint them with. © After this, continues Fre- 
c nont, the Chancellor repreſented at great Length, That 
the Portugueſe, upon his Majeſty's Return, had de- 
„ manded to renew their Alliance, but that his Majeſty 
6 had refuſed it, till ſuch time as he had the Advice of 
&« his Parliament, what he ſhould do as to the Ten Thou- 
c ſand Men that had been promiſed them by the Uſurper.” 
But neither 1s there any Mention of theſe 10,000 Men 
in the Chancellor's Speech, nor in fact did the King ever 
adviſe with his Parliament about them: For, before the 
Lords and Commons knew any thing of the Matter, it 
had been finally agreed, that the Portugueſes, inſtead of 
a Licenſe to levy that Number of Men, ſhould have 
Three Veteran Regiments ſent to their Aſſiſtance. There 
is as little Truth in what this your Lordihip's Witneſs 
adds, viz. * The Ambaſſadors of Portugal hearing of this 
“Speech, and fearing what might be the Sequel, came 
« with new Offers. For before This their laſt Offers 
had been made and accepted, of which we have the moſt 

4-0 authentic 
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authentic Proof in the King's Speech made on the ſame 
Day, viz. May the 8th, 1661; in which his Majeſty 
tells the Parliament, That the Ambaſſador was then de- 
parting with the Treaty ſigned. 


Theſe Speeches, as we may well ſuppoſe, were no 
ſooner made than publiſhed to the World, and become 
a conſiderable Article of News in all the neighbouring 
Parts of Chriſtendom. But Monſieur Fremont, it ſeems, 
was ſo intent upon diſcovering falſe Muſters in the French 
Troops upon the Frontiers of Ardennes, that he never 
read or never minded them, as any one may perceive who 
will compare them with what your Lordſhip hath quoted 
from him. And ſhall one thus employ'd, and thus ig- 
norant of what Every-body, who had the leaſt Curioſity, 
could not but know, be admitted as a competent Wit- 
"neſs of the Reſolutions taken in the Cabinet Councils of 
England and Portugal, or of France itſelf; and of the 
ſecret Negotiations of their reſpective Miniſters ? And 
after all he fays little or nothing to the Purpoſe, that 
hath the leaſt Appearance of Truth, which may not be 
reconciled to Mr. Echard's Account of that Tranſaction. 


It is now time to call in your Lordſhip's Corroborating 
Witneſs, as you ſtile the Count 4 Eftrades ; one, who is 
univerſally acknowledged to have been a very great 
Man ; as well in the Field, as in the Cabinet : Whoſe 
Teſtimony your Lordſhip might well have inſiſted upon, 


as 
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as no leſs authentic in this Caſe than in that of Dunkirk, 
had the Count been equally concerned in both Treaties. 
But he appears to have been an utter Stranger to that of 
the Marriage, which was all over ſome Months before his 
firſt Arrival in Exgland, after the King's Return. And he 
was, as it ſeems, both then, and afterwards when he 
came to treat about Dunkirk, ſo wholly taken up with 
the Buſineſs that brought him hither, or came directly in 
his way, as to want both Curioſity and Leiſure for Enqui- 
ries about Matters which were no longer upon the Car- 
pet. The Truth is, this great Man's Inquiſitiveneſs ſeems 
to have been confined to the Buſineſs which he had at 
any time in hand. Micquefort, whom we may ſuppoſe 
to have known him well in Holland, repreſents him as 
a Perſon of peu d etude e beaucoup d habilits. The 
Knowledge he had was ſuch as he acquired by his own 
Practice and Experience, and ſeldom extended further: 
And, as 'tis commonly obſerved of thoſe who addict 
themſelves to one particular Art or Science, the more 
they excel in That, the leſs they underſtand of the reſt ; 
ſo it might be ſaid of the Count d Eftrades, in relation to 
publick Affairs, That he had a perfect Infight into ſuch 
as came under his own Management, -or in which he bore 
a Part; and was no leſs ignorant of thoſe in which he 
had nothing to do. Inſtances to prove this are not want- 
ing in thoſe very Letters in which his great Abilities 
appear ſo much to Advantage ; as where, ſpeaking of 
the famous Dutch Admiral Peter Hein, he calls him 


Puntrekens ; 
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Pintrekens ; in another Place he ſtiles the Duke of Oſſuna 
le Duc d' Auxone ;' and, in more than one or two, the Earl 
of Inchiquin, * whe ſo well known not only in Jre- 
land and England, but in France likewiſe, MiJord Fuſquin : 
Which Blunders cannot be imputed to the Printer, or 
an unskilful Copiſt; for the Editor aſſures us he found 
them in the Original Letters, the very ſame, I ſuppoſe, 
that were taken out of the French King's Library. Now 
one, ſo little acquainted with ſuch Names was not, we 
may be ſure, over-diligent in his Enquiries after Things 


lying out of his Way, and which made no Part of his 
Buſineſs. 


In effect, all that he ſays to the preſent purpoſe came 
to him from ſuch Hands, and is of itſelf ſo incredible, 
that ſo diſcerning and judicious a Perſon. would never 
have thought it worth his Notice, had he looked upon 
himſelf as concerned to make any ſtrict Enquiry into 
the Truth of it. He pretends not to have heard it from 
ſuch as had born any Part in the Treaty, or had any 
Share in the Chancellor's Confidence; but he was told it 
by that Great Man's Euemies, who, as ſuch, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be the leaſt acquainted with the Manage- 
ment of Affairs at that Time: Theſe it ſeems, when in 
an angry Mood they reflected on the Chancellor's Con- 
duct, © imputed the manner of concluding the Portugal- 
« Marriage to him as an Act of Reſentment, for ſome ſor- 
mer Slight he had Perſonally received in Spain, and 

« Jealouſy 
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* Jealouſy of being ſupplanted by the Spaniſh Faction.“ 
So that his taking this Method to ſettle the Crown up- 
on his own Poſterity was a Calumny not yet invented. 
And then, for his Apprehenfion of being ſupplanted by 
any Faction whatſoever, your Lordſhip can hardly think 
there was any Ground for that, conſidering the abſolute 
Aſcendant, which, as you told us before, he had over 
his Maſter at that time. Wherefore his Conduct in re- 
gard to the Marriage muſt, if any Credit be due to the 
Count d Eſtrade's Informers, be wholly imputed to the 
Chancellor's Reſentment of the Hight which he had Per- 
ſonally received in Spain. But can your Lordſhip ima 
gine that this was Motive ſufficient for a. Perſon of his 
Character, who had done and ſuffered ſo much. for his 
King and Country, to betray both the one and the other 
in a Matter on which the Happineſs of both ſo much 
depended ? But what was that cruel Outrage committed 
on the Chancellor's Perſon in Hain, which could create 
in him ſo inveterate a Grudge, and put him upon break= 
ing thro' the moſt ſacred Obligations, in order to take 
his Revenge ? Surely it muſt be ſomething more than 
your Lordſhip can mean by a Hight, or your Author by 
mauvais traitment, which is the Term uſed by the Count. 
It was now about Nine Years fince the Chancellor left 
Spain, where he had lived near Fifteen Months, and 
where he and the Lord Cottington, tho' in effect but Ho- 
nourable Beggars, were treated all the while as Ambaſ- 


ſadors Extraordinary; not indeed with all thoſe Regards 
Which 
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which might be expected, were the Crown of England 
in a flouriſhing Condition; but with more Reſpect and 
Civility by the Court and People, than their Maſter met 
with in other Countries: So that, as concerning his pub- 
lick Character, he had little Reaſon to complain of his 
Treatment, which poſſibly may have been the Reaſon, 
why your Lordſhip ſpeaks of the pretended: Might as 
perſonally received, tho' there is no ſuch Limitation 
in your Author's Letter. Well! what was the Perſonal 
Affront that he ſo highly reſented * That the Story 
may loſe nothing in the telling, let us hear it from him- 
ſelf, who thus ſets forth at large how he had been us'd 
by the King of Hain and his Miniſters. 


The other Ambaſſador ( meaning himſelf) was diſ- 
“ miſſed with much more Courteſy (than the Lord Cot- 
tington, who a little before had Kur himſelf a Papiſt, 
perhaps to ingratiate himſelf with the Hpaniarde;) “ For 
hen they [the Miniſters of that Court] heard that his 
Family remained at Antwerp in Flanders, they gave 
him all the Diſpatches thither, which might be of uſe 
“to him in thoſe Parts. The King of Spain himſelf 
« uſed many gracious Expreſſions to him at his laſt Au- 
« dience ; and ſent afterwards to him a Letter for the 
“ Archduke Leopold, in which he expreſſed the good Opi- 
% nion he had of the Embaſſador, and commanded that 
„e whilſt he ſhould chooſe to refide in thoſe Parts, under 
his Government, he ſhould receive all Reſpect, and 


enjoy 
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« enjoy all Priviledges of an Embaſſador. And Don Lewy , 
« de; Haro: writ likewiſe to the Arch-Duke, and to the 


« Count: de Fucnſaldag 1a, to look upon him as his, parti- 


cc cular Friend, c. Such was the Chancellor's Treat- 


ment in Spain; and anſwerable thereto, was that he met 
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with at. Br uſſels and, Autæver pu which laſt Place 186 ſach,, 
« Dime and eee eee were ſent to the Ma 

{ giſtrates, that he enjoy d the Priviledge of his Chapel; 5 
of — all the Engh/b, who were numerous then in that 


60 City, repaired thither with all Freedom for their De- 


« yotion and the Exereiſe of their Religion; hich Lie. 


« berty had never been before granted to any Man 


“ there,  &c. lt all which 1 it was naturally impoſſible | 


for a Man of the Chancellor's Make, not to feel the moſt 
grateful and lively Reſentments. So that had thoſe his / 
Enemies, who were the Count d Ellrades a Informers, 
known any thing of his real Conduct in regard to the 
King's Marriage, they would doubtleſs have imputed it, 
not to any Slight or ill Treatment, but to the kind Uſage 
he received in the Court and Dominions of Spain. And, 
the Truth is, ſhould it be granted, that in managing 
Affairs of ſuch, Conſequence, he was governed by his Own 
private Affections and Paſſions, thoſe diſtinguiſhing Fa- 
vours, that had been heaped upon him by the Crown of 
Spain, would be a moſt convincing Proof of his having : 
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he other: was indeed 4 ab wen Find Nee ahd 
made a great Figure in the World, but ſeeths,! on this 
Occaſion, to have been brough 0 pon the Stage rather as 
a mute Perſon to make a Shew, an for any other Pui- 
poſe. He had no hand in the Mirtiage- Treaty; - He ſays 
nothing concerning it, either of his own Knowledge, or 
upon the Credit of mich un wee privy to that Tranſaction. 
All that we have from him is the bare Report of a ground- 
leſs Calumny raiſed by the Chancellor's known Enemies; 
who 
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who, as ſuch, were, we may bo ſure] whalſt that great 
Miniſter had the Power in his Hands, the leuſt acquaiiited 
with the Debates and Reſolutions of the Cabinet-Coun- 
cils ; and no better appriſed of the Chadcellofs:SRare in 
them, than they were of. the Motives.on ck: hs ated 
Such 3 is that Unqueſtionable Leiter 55 tacks thol vl 
thentic Records, upon which your Lordſhip hath, paſsd 
your judgment upon a Biſhop and an Archdeacon, as 
convicted of Forgery ! and branded their Memories With 


| borate Works ſhall continue to be pits cee. 


The Reflections, which this Procedure may be apt to 
occaſion, will much better become. Your Lande: ou 


any other Perſon to make. 


But 1 beg leare t to * that as: zit. ue e 
to your Lordſhip that the Sieur 4 Ablancourt's Memoirs, 
as you call them, ſhould eſcape the Archdeacon; ſo others, 
with much greater Reaſon, may wonder in theit Tarn, 
that the Preface to Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory ſhould have 
been overlook'd by yourſelf.: That Preface is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to have been written by the late: 
Earl of Rocheſter, with the Concurrence and Approbation 
of his elder Brother. In it we have the following Ac- 
count of their Father's. Conduct in relation to King 
Gharlkes's Marriage; which, perfectly agreeing, as it does, 
with that given by the Archdeacon, will, if IJ am not. 

: 3535 much 
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much miſtaken, be thou ght th un iprejudiced Readers 
. eee e 


4 Fe King 1 very well that his own Marriage had 
& 08 been firſt projetted or propoſed by this Author ; and 
&« that he had often told his Majeſty, æubat & Suſpicions there 
« were in the World, that that great and virtuous Princeſs 
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This Evidence we have Kom Witneſſes whom the y, 
whoſe Opinion deſerves any the leaſt Regard, will allow 
to be above all Exception. I will make no Compariſon 
between it and that we have been conſidering ; for This 
needs no ſuch Foil: Nor will its being oppoſed to the 
other make That appear more frivolous and trifling than 
it docs of itſelf already. Nor ſhall I offer at any Con- 
firmation' of what theſe Noble Lords declare; as not pre- 
ſuming that any thing I can ſay will add F vice or Weight 
to their Teſtimony. But this I will venture to affirm, 
That whoſoever ſhall attempt to overthrow their Credit, 
will find it extremely difficult to ſupport his own. For 
upon what Ground or what Pretence can any Man hope 
to be believed in any thing he ſhall write or fay, who 
would have Perſons of their Piety, Probity and Honour, 
thought capable of impoſing a Falſhood upon the World ? 
Beſides, it is ſo natural for all People to paſs their Judg- 
ment upon others, according to what they would do 


themſelves in any Caſe, that they, who would render 
WE ſuch 
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ſuch Perſons ſuſpected of ſo vile a Practice, do in effect 
but proclaim to the World what we are to o expect from 


them on a like Occaſion. 


I have reſerved for this laſt Place what your Lordſhip 
calls the Archdeacon's finiſhing Stroke, by which ſome 
Readers may imagine that he hath drawn upon himſelf 
your heavy Diſpleaſure; tho', for my part, I ſhould 
rather aſcribe his ill Treatment to any other Cauſe than 
That. Mr. Echard, in his Account of the laſt Audience 
which the Portugueſe Ambaſſador had of General Monk, 
fays, that the former, having propoſed the Marriage be- 
tween the King and the Infanta, in/iſted that, over and 
above the many great Advantages that would accrue from 
thence to England, This Match might be a Means to um- 
ble the proud Spaniards, which (faith the Archdeacon) the 
General, according to the 'Notions he had imbib'd in his 
younger Days, thought to be the greateſt Advantage of all. 
This Saying of the Archdeacon's your Lordſhip would be 
thought to take extremely ill at his Hands, as if ſome very 
wicked abominable thing, deſtructive of the Intereſt of his 
Country, lay couch'd under theſe Words, Notions imbib'd 
in his younger Days; and upon this Occaſion you tell us, 
that “the General was deſcended of as antient and loyal 
« Family, and good Members too of the Church, as 
« any in the Weſt of England ; that he was driven very 
« young into the Military Service by a filial Reſentment ; 
« and that he ſerved in Spain, in France, in the Pala- 

| “e tinate, 
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ha tmgats; and in the Lou- Countries, till be arrived at the 
« Command of a Regiment in Holland. With a great 
deal more, much to the General's Commendation, but 
not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with any thing I can find any 
Where. faid by the Archdeacon; The Notions, which he 
poſes to have been imbib'd by the General in relation 
to the Spaniards, were apparently ſuch as all good Eu- 
gh/hmen. did afterwards conceive of the French; whilſt 
Theſe, as Thoſe had done before, were aſpiring to the 
univerſal Monarchy ; for which Cauſe all, that wiſhed. 
well to their Country, were deſirous to ſee hops humbled 
in their Turn. It is not unlikely that the General's 
Animoſity againſt the Spaniards was raiſed by Degrees 
to a higher Pitch than ordinary, whilſt he bore Arms a- 
gainſt them in Spain and in the Palatinate, and for many 
Years together 1 in Holland and the Lows=Countries. - And 
ſince - Men of his Character, as they receive Impreſſions 
more ſlowly than other People, retain them by ſo much 
the longer, Mr. Echard might be of Opinion, as I have 
Reaſon to believe Sir Robert Southwell was, That the Ge- 
neral's Aprehenſion of the exorbitant Power of Hain con- 
tinued the ſame when that Power had been reduced 
within due Bounds; and that he therefore wiſh'd to ſee 
that Crown humbled lower yet than it had been brought 
by the Pyrenean Treaty: Tho' it appear'd to others, that 

France. was by that time gaining the Aſcendant. 
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Nor wait this Opinlon, if believed; leſſen "the" 8 
elf Rik Peopte have for chaf Gleak Manz 10 85 'h 
or in-any wiſe deriack from his Character: He 190 
for all this, be come of as. good a F. Paniily, be as 8 a 
Subject, And as good, A big tg top, as you 1 
ſhip would have Him thou ught It is not 18 ince many” 
MG Perſons of all Rinks, Pre poſſeſſed with the like 
Prejudices, were for. uſhing on the War againſt France 
with the utmoſt Vigour, after that the great Monarch 
had” been reduced once and again to beg for Peace * 
little conſidering how much they endangered the Liber 
ties of Europe by the Courſe they were taking to ſecure 
them”: For, had not that great atriot ; and conſummate. 
Stateſmah, to Whom this Nation, and with. it the v whole: 
Chriſtian World, ſtands indebted. ſor its Ei Tran- . 
quillity, interpoſed" when he did, our ſucceed: g Victo- ) 
ries might on ſeveral Accounts Ly proved our u Name : 
particularly by rendering the Houſe of Auſtria more 1 
midable to the reſt of Europe, than it had ever been 
fore. So much for the Notions imbibed by the General 
in his younger Days, by which Mr. Ethard ſuppoſes him 
to have been influenced, when he came ſo readily 1 in- 
to the Alliance with Portugal; which at the utmoſt im- 
plied no more than a laudable, tho' not the moſt dif. 


chin, Zeal for his Country's Welfare, 


Pardon 
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' Pardon me, my Lord, if. 1 cannot conclude without 
expreſſing ſome, Concern to my deceaſed Friend's, Miſ-, 
fortune; That he ſhould be marked eut from among, the, 
Modern Hiſtorians, as a principal Object of your Indig- 
nation, and receive worle Uſage at your Hands, than 
they who have laboure moſt to debaſe the General 5 
Character, and render his Name odious to Poſterity; 
when. it may be queſtioned, whether any one of thoſe, 
who relate the Actions of that Illuſtrious Perſon, hath, 
deſerved better of his Memory, « or more ſtudiouſly con- 
ſalted his Honour. I am ſure I could give ſome luft- 
1 wherein Sir Thomas Clarges, as much a Friend and 
near an Ally as he was, comes very ſhort of the Arche, 
deacon | in this, reſpect: Compare, my Lord, the Ac- 
counts they give of the General's. Conduct, as it made 
way ſor the Reſtoration, and then judge which of the 
ro bs bank: to 125 Advantage. 

There were two > muſterly Strokes, which gave wh < 
Turn to that great Revolution ; neither of which, if we 
believe Sir Thomas, was ſtruck Gy Monk himſelf, other- 
wiſe than as an Inſtrument in the Hands of othees : tho, 
if he had failed in either, he muſt in all rebel have 
been cut off in the midſt of his great Deſigns, whatſo- 
| ever they were: One was, the Removal of Fhetwood's 

Army from their Quarters in and about London, without 

which o our General muſt have ſtopp'd ſhort in his March 


thither, 
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* thither, or have met with more than his Match; That 


Army wanting neither Numbers, nor Courage, nor Ani- 
moſity to hew both him and his few Regiments to Pieces, 
harraſs d as they were by a fatiguing March from Scotland 
in the very depth of Winter. This Removal, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary in Mr. Echard, was 
purely the Effect of the General's Management. Accord- 
ing to Sir Thomas Clarges it was wholly contrived, and 
in a great Meaſure executed, by himſelf; Monk being 
little more than paſſive all the while, who ſeems to have 
never thought of the Matter till he was got as far as 
Nottingbam; where, Clarges meeting him, both warned 
him of his Danger, and inſtructed him how to avoid it; 
inſomuch that Sir Philip Yarwick is not a little offended 
at the Account which that Gentleman gives of this Tran- 
faction, as thinking, with great Reaſon, that it was“ an 
« Intrenchment on the General's Foreſight, to ſuppoſe 
« that ſo important a Counſel could be drawn out of any 
other Quiver but his own. ” 


The other was his ſudden Return into the City on the 


1th of February, and declaring there for a Free Parlia- 


ment: Which had he not done at that very Juncture of 
Time, it was then thought, that far from being able to 
bring about thoſe Changes which afterwards followed, he 


could hardly have kept his Head upon his aol 


But neither was this done of his own Motion; nor indeed 
L doth 
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doth Mr. Echard ſay it was: But then he repreſents his 
Excellency as readily yielding to the Counſels of others. 
Whereas, according to the Account Sir Thomas Clarges . 
gives of this Affair, to which I refer, he moved only as 
he was puſh'd forward, Step by Step, almoſt againſt his 
Will, by them that had the Management of him. And 
when theſe had with much adoe thus got him into the 
City, and brought him to dine with the Lord-Mayor, 
the Coldneſs he perceived in his Lordſhip's Countenance, 
occaſioned by the Outrages committed there the two pre- 
ceding Days, ſo damp'd his Spirits, that he ſeem'd to 
ſtagger in his Reſolutions juſt when the Buſineſs came to 
a Cris; © For, taking Clarges aſide, he check'd him as 
having over haſtily preſſed him on to ſo great an Enter- 
« priſe. ** But that Gentleman, who had the chief Hand 
in bringing his Excellency thus far on his Way, thought 
he might then take the Liberty to tell him plainly, as 
be did, That He was now too far advanced to go back; 
“and the beſt Advice he fClarges] could give, was to 
« defire the Lord Mayor to appoint the Aldermen and 
« Common-Council to mect him at Four o'-Clock in 
« Guild-Hall, and there to acquaint them with his real 
« Intentions to comply with the Defires of the whole 
„Kingdom. The General doing as he was direQed, 
the Common-Council met that Afternoon. The Rump 
was roaſted that Night. And the Reſtoration came on in 
Courſe. 


I 
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I know not how to excuſe the Archdeacon for taking 
ſo little Notice, as he does, of ſuch remarkable Paſſages ; 
fince 'tis the Part of an Hiſtorian to make uſe of all the 
Light he can get, in diſcovering the firſt Springs and 
real Motives of any great Action. Poſſibly he might not 
know or remember what your Lordſhip hath ſince in- 
formed us of; namely, That © the Continuation of Ba- 
<« ker's Chronicle was written by Sir Thomas Clarges him- 
ce ſelf, or by his immediate Direction. For Every- 
body muſt agree with your Lordſhip, that “ Sir Thomas 
« was a Man of unqueſtionable Truth, whoſe Sincerity 
« was never ſuſpected; he having been perſonally privy 
« to, and Agent in this very Affair. If the Archdea- 
con's Prejudices in favour of the General made him over- 
look thoſe Paſſages, the Fault is not to be defended : 
But ſtill it ſhould free him from the Suſpicion of 9 
Deſign to leſſen the General's Character. 


In effect, let us ſuppoſe him to be ever ſo much miſ- 
taken in his Account of the Match with Portugal, his 
Miſtakes, by your Lordſhip's Confeſſion, reflect no Diſ- 
honour upon your Illuſtrious Kinſman; and therefore 
one might at leaſt expect to find him among the laſt 
you would chooſe to animadvert_ upon: Twould be 
time enough, one would think, to fall upon him after 
a Confutation of thoſe Writers, ſome of them far from 
being contemptible, who ſo repreſent that Great Man's 

"| he A Conduct, 
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Conduct, even in the Buſineſs of the Reſtoration, the 
Glory of his Life, that his Memory ſuffers much there- 
by, in the Opinion of many unprejudiced and impartial 
Readers. Till thoſe Writers are confuted, any Vindi- 
cation of General Monk, wherein no Notice is taken of 
Them, may look like a Sanction given to their hard Say- 


ings ; a tacit Acknowledgment that they are thought 
unanſwerable. 


However, ſince it was your Lordſhip's Pleaſure to be- 
gin with the Archdeacon, it may ſeem wonderful, that you 
never thought of calling him to account, whilft he was 
in a condition to rectify ſuch Miſtakes as he ſhould be 
convinced of. He lived twelve Years or more after the 
Pablication of his Hiſtory ; and during all that time 
was no leſs ready to acknowledge his Errors, than to 
defend the Truth, when it was apparently on his fide. 
This they found, whoever thought themſelves or their 
Relations to have been hardly uſed, and came to an 
Eclairciſſment with him; which many Perſons in high 
Stations condeſcended to do, and received from him all 
the Satisfaction which Men of Honour could demand, 
or an honeſt and faithſul Hiſtorian give. Nor did he 
want on ſuch Occafions to be called upon to do his Du- 
ty. He was no ſooner ſenſible of the Wrong he had 
done, thro' Miſinformation, to the Hamden Family, than 
he made Amends for it by a voluntary and publick Re- 
tractation. He did the like Juſtice to the Memory of 


Sir 
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Sir Richard Ir Ait, fo far as the Caſe of that unhappy 
Gentleman would admit of any Reparation : And could 
you doubt of his Readineſs to do the like in the Caſe 
of his admired Hero? 


But, notwithſtanding that your Lordſhip did not find 
it convenient to expoſtulate with him, whilſt it was in 
his Power to give you Satisfaction; it does not neceſſa- 
rily follow, nor indeed ought it to be believed, that 
you took Encouragement from his Death to uſe him ſo 
ſeverely as you have done: For that would be to inſult 
over his Grave; the Thoughts whereof vulgar Minds 
muſt be ſhock'd at, the Noble and the Generous cannot 
but abhor. And yet great Pity it is, that this Vindica- 
tion was not publithed a Year or 'two before the Date : 
For, as your Lordſhip before obſerved in the Caſe of my 
Lord Clarendon, There is no being ſure what Iuterpreta- 
tions the malicious World may make. | 


And, to ſay the Truth, the different Manner in which 
a Living Writer hath been dealt with, may give ſome 
Colour to ſuch Interpretations as that ſort of People are 
like to make on this Occaſion. 


The Writer I mean is that very Perſon who hath infi- 
nitely exceeded all-the moſt infamous Libellers that ever 
went before, or are like to come after him, in vilifying 


the renowned General, and blackening his Character, as 
7 
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uny one may ſee who will but look for the Name of Monk 
in the Index to that Author's Hiſtory of the Stuarts, and 
behold with what horrible Marks of fray it there ſtands 
branded! This bold Writer, having lately come under your 
Lordſhip's Animadverſion, was not treated as the Arch- 
deacon had been; but with all that Humanity, Courteſie, 
and Candour, which make ſo ſhining a Part of your Lord- 
ſhip's Character. Now tho' all muſt allow this Treatment 
of Mr. Oldmixon, as obnoxious as he is, to be highly 
commendable in itſelf, and to come with a peculiar Grace 
from a Perſon of your Lordſhip's Quality, condeſcending 
to deal thus with his Inferiors ; yet when it is compared 
with the contrary Uſage of the Archdeacon, lying filent 
as he does in his Grave, the malicious Horld may be apt 
to put I know not what Interpretations upon the one as 
well as on the other; and poſſibly the moſt unprejudiced 
Judges will look upon the latter as altogether unaccount- 
able. I am, with very great Reſpect, | 


My Lord 7 
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